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TWO MOTION PICTURES 
WITH SOUND 
New! “Facts about Fabrics,” a basic 
story of fabrics—their yarns, construc- 
tions, dyes and finishes. Running time, 
26 minutes. 16 mm. or 35 mm. size. 
“Fashion's Favorite” is the Du Pont 
motion picture that shows what rayon 
is, how it is made, and its principal char- 
acteristics fromaconsumerangle. 16mm. 
or 35 mm. Running time, 33 minutes. 
Du Pont supplies the film only. 

Projector and operator are not furnished. 
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HOW du pont ruyop 1S MADE 





THREE-COLOR WALL CHART 


A visual story of rayon from cellulose to yarn. 
Actual yarn samples are attached. Size 35" x 23", 
mounted and varnished to prevent curling or 
soil. For teachers in high schools and ,colleges. 


DETAILED HANDBOOK for TEACHERS 


This fact book is for teachers in high schools and 
colleges only. Complete information about rayon 
from yarn production to consumer use. 20 pages, 
well illustrated. Stiff covers are lacquered. 
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BOOKLET for STUDENTS 
Top booklet, “Facts about Fabrics,” 
condenses the information shown in the 
newest Du Pont fabric film. 20 pages 
with illustrations. 

“Rayon Today a is a handy 16-page 
illustrated booklet that tells the story of 
rayon yarns and how they are made, 

Above booklets are free in limited quanti- 


ties for student distribution. 
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Blanche M. Stover, Editor 





HERE is always danger, in an undertaking of tre- The emblem pictured above is the inspira- 
tion of the United Women of the Americas 
(Union de Mujeres Americanas, Inc.), As a 
the whole in concentration on any immediate pin it is being sold to establish a fund to 
provide scholarships for those women of the 
southern republics who wish to study here in 
preparation for defense work, Headquarters 
powerful reality of which we may be justly proud, but for the “U.M.A.” is the Wellington Hotel in 
New York City. President of the Committee 
Seastet ‘ for the Emblem of Victory is La Senora 
the potentialities of unity are as vast as the world and as Evangelina A. de Vaughan, on cares 
productive as the minds of men. That is the vision we worker for the promotion of friendship 
among the women of the Americas 


mendous scope, of losing a clear perspective of 


part. We face that danger now in our Unity Program. 


Unity is a fact in the United States—a bright, firm, 


that was our immediate task not our eventual goal. For 


must keep before us as we face our present task—the 


unification of the Americas. 


Pan American conferences, trade agreements and treaties are busily promoting economic and politi- 
cal unity among the Americas. Their sources, however, depends on a deeper, more lasting unity — 
social unity. That is the job of the educators, for the essential qualities of unity, understanding and 


tolerance, are the precious fruits of knowledge. 


There is the rub; we do not really know our neighbors to the South. What a sad commentary on our 
provincialism—that we just don’t know our fellow Americans. For they are Americans, you know. 
Different Americans, to be sure, but the differences are superficial as are all differences among people 

’ I 5 


who cherish freedom and believe in the dignity of man. 


It is one thing to “learn” about a country and a people, to study geographical outlines, population 
2 ) peor Be0s8 I 

statistics and mortality rates. It is quite another thing, and an infinitely richer experience, to “know” 

a country and a people, to have a sympathetic understanding of their daily life, their problems and 


their accomplishments. 


There is where the home economist has the greatest educational opportunity. Within her field lie 
the countless “bits” of knowledge that form the foundation of unity. Latin America is a vast store- 
house of natural riches; it produces an abundance of food, textiles, minerals. So much for dead facts 

the home economist must bring them to life. She can show the young girls and older women in this 
country how the girls in Chile prepare their native dishes, what the Brazilian girls wear to school, how 
the Mexican brides start housekeeping. She can visualize for them home life in Brazil, Peru, Bolivia 
and Ecuador. And she can show ways in which the girls and women of this country can learn from their 


neighbors in Latin America. 


Only through such a personal approach can we hope to achieve a united Americas and only through 


a united Americas can we win this war and aim for that greater unity—the unity of the world. 
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' = | in Yruguay 


By Mae Hoerner, Head of Home Economics Department, Crandon Institute, Montevideo, Uruguay 


N the north bank of the Rio 

de la Plata, between Argen- 

tine and Brazil, and bounded 
on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, lies 
Uruguay.t. This country of rolling, 
open, undulating prairies, well watered 
and 87% utilizable, has an area of 72,- 
150 square miles, (about the size of 
New England). It is called the Den- 
mark of South America because of the 
fine 


school system, social 


republican form of gov- 


splendid 
legislation, 


? Uruguay, a Guarani Indian name pronounced 
O6-ru-gui. 
? Montevideo—The name is said to be the re- 


port of a sailor to his captain, “I have seen a 


mountain.”” It is really two words—Monte and 
video, pronounced M6n’-ta-vé-da-6. 


ernment (independent since 1828), and 
the wide agricultural and cattle in- 
terests. 

Montevideo,” the capitol, founded in 
1726, is a first-class port for ocean- 
going vessels and the center of culture 
and business for the entire country. 
It is about the size of Washington, 
D. C., has a population of 76,000 (one- 
third of the total population of the 
country), and is in the same latitude 
as Cape Town, South Africa, and Syd- 
ney, Australia. 

The people of Uruguay are mainly 
of Spanish descent. The Aborigines, 
Guarani and Charrua Indians, strong 
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and warlike peoples, were exterminated 
by the Spanish conquerors, and there 
are few negroes. 

Uruguay has always been a progres- 
Church State 
separated. The death penalty has been 
abolished. Women have had suffrage 
since 1932. The University was estab- 
lished in 1838. State education is free 


sive country. and are 


through the professional school. Pri- 
mary education is obligatory and there 
is coeducation throughout. Social legis- 
lation provides an eight-hour day, a 
minimum wage for labor, housing for 
laborers, accident insurance in indus- 
em- 


Hos- 


ob- 


try and pensions for workmen, 
ployees, old people and teachers. 
pital and medical service may be 
tained for a very small fee. Uruguay 
has seven hospital beds per thousand 
inhabitants as compared to nine beds 
per thousand in the United States, two 
beds per thousand in Peru and 0.5 bed 
per thousand in Haiti and Bolivia. 
Complete social freedom was not 
always known in Uruguay. In 1879 
Senorita Cecilia Guelfi, an Uruguayan 
teacher, trained and teaching under 
Setior José Pedro Varela, the Horace 
Mann of Uruguay, organized a group 
of schools for evangelical children to 
secure “freedom of thought and ac- 
tion.” At her premature death these 
schools were united into Crandon In- 
stitute which now has an enrollment 
of well over 500 pupils each year. 
school and 


Crandon is a_ private 


charges tuition. This necessitates the 
offering of subjects unobtainable else- 
Uruguay since government 
Among the 


where in 
education is entirely free. 
special subjects offered at Crandon In- 
stitute is home economics. 

(Spanish and 


Crandon is_ bilingual 


English) from kindergarten through the 


This map is from the revised edition 
of Look at Latin America, a 25c Head- 
line Book published by the Foreign 
22 East 38 St., 


maps and 


Policy Association, 
Ni ¥%. GQ Hh 
charts with accompanying text to help 
appreciate our 


contains 25 


us understand and 


neighbors in Latin America 
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high school. Although it is called a 
girls’ school, boys are admitted to the 
end of primary school. Lack of space 
prevents admittance of boys to the 
higher grades where courses are planned 
exclusively for the girls. Typing and 
home economics are required of all 
seventh and eighth grade girls. When 
the girls enter ninth grade they choose 
between the commercial work and 
home economics as their special sub- 
jects. Crandon also offers adults an 
extension program in home economics 


The enroll- 


ment for this program is about 200. 


and physical education. 


There are thirty-five teachers at 


Crandon. Five are sent from the 
United States by the Methodist church; 
the remaining thirty are Uruguayans, 
trained in Uruguay. <An_ occasional 
teacher has also studied in the United 
States. The 


people at Crandon offers a great chal- 


training of the young 


lenge to these teachers as the children 
come from the homes of statesmen, 
doctors, lawyers, businessmen and 
other leaders in the life of the coun- 
try. Last year 21 different nationali- 
ties were represented in the studcnt 
body. 

The history of home economics in 
Uruguay is quickly told. Twenty-five 
years ago, two Uruguayan women were 
sent by the government to France, 
Germany and Great Britain to study 
the type of homemaking courses of- 


When they 


returned the government was not yet 


fered in those countries. 


ready to introduce the work in the 
Uruguayan schools. Consequently one 
of the women, Sefiora Ana Armand 
Ugon de Tron, a Waldensian, opened 
a small private school to train young 
girls in cooking and home manage- 
ment. She had to do most of her 
work with girls just out of sixth grade 
who received no more academic train- 
ing, but she has made a real contribu- 
tion to the Waldensian group in west- 
ern Uruguay. Sefiora Tron is greatly 
interested in the pregram at Crandon 
and has sent her teachers to Crandon 
several times to get help in new de- 
velopments in home economics, particu- 
larly nutrition. These teachers are con- 
ducting small schools for girls and 
women, and have recently started to 
feed undernourished children in the 
public schools. 

The second woman remained in 
Montevideo and is now head of the 
normal school library. Once a week 
she teaches a class in meal planning 
and the cooking of everyday foods in 
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the normal school. She also teaches a 
similar course once a week in a private 
high school. 

This shows clearly that home eco- 
nomics as a well rounded homemaking 
program for the girl and her mother 
has yet to be developed in the schools 
of Uruguay. However, there is a 
growing consciousness of the need for 
this work. During the past two years 
Crandon has been cooperating with the 
Government Department of Public 
Health in giving foods and nutrition to 
nurses in training in the Nery School 
of Nurses which is under the control 
of this department. 

With no home economics textbooks 
in Spanish and the international copy- 
right laws on translation quite severe, 
getting information across to those who 
do not know English is a problem. The 
lecture method is always slow and 
when interpretation must parallel the 
lecture the whole process is retarded. 
It is, therefore, important that girls 
and women be trained as rapidly as 
possible to teach others. The govern- 
ment already has in their printed pro- 
gram of future developments in the 
high school a home economics program. 
As yet they have no teachers to carry 
it on nor textbooks in Spanish. Girls 
should have come to the United States 
this year for further study but the war 
has prevented this. 

Some interesting problems arise when 
North American textbooks in home eco- 
nomics are used in Uruguayan schools, 
for the customs and habits are quite 
different. Breakfast in Uruguay is cafe 
con leche (coftee with hot milk), served 
with a hard French roll. Milk is little 
used except with coffee in the morning. 
Yerbe, a Paraguayan tea, sucked from 
a Maté cup (usually a small gourd) 
a bombilla (acting like a 
straw) is the common beverage. It is 


through 


used by old and young alike. A few 
families have individual Matés but one 
family cup passed to everyone is still 
the custom. 

Starches in some fifty or more forms 
of the macaroni type (called fideos) are 
everyday foods. These are served in the 
Italian style. Meat, which is cheap, is 
thought indispensable for at least two 
meals a day, and sometimes it appears 
in two or three forms in the same meal. 
The Uruguayan can cook meat perfect- 
ly outdoors as an asada (barbecue) but 
has not been very successful in cooking 
meat indoors. 

The sauces made from meat, finely 
cut vegetables, tomato puree and oil 





are delicious. They are used over 
fideos with very hard grated cheese and 
are the staple food of the country 
along with meat. Much oil is used in 
the preparation of all food. 

The people have one dish in use at 
least once a day in a very high per- 
centage of homes which should be men- 
tioned because of its excellent nutri- 
tional value. It is called “puchero” 
and somewhat resembles a boiled New 
England dinner. It is based on a 
piece of meat boiled in plenty of 
water. White and sweet 
squash, onion or leek, cabbage, carrot 
and turnip in large pieces are usually 
cooked with this, and various sau- 
sages and other vegetables in season 
are often added. When ready to serve, 
the broth is poured off and farina is 
added to a part of the broth to make 
a thick paste which is served with the 
meat and vegetables. To the remainder 
of the broth a few small fideos are 
added and it is served as a soup to 
begin the meal. Later the big platter 
of meat and vegetables is served. 


potatoes, 


Imported seasonings, flavoring and 
canned goods are expensive so substi- 
tutes must be found. The law of the 
country does not allow the coloring of 
any food, not even candy, so the cook’s 
ingenuity is tested to secure interesting 
color effects. Vegetables are expensive. 
Most of them are cooked until their 
natural appearance is gone and then 
disguised in croquettes and fritters or 
with heavy sauces. Many people do not 
like them in any form. Grapes, lem- 
ons, oranges and tomatoes are cheap 
in season. Most other fruits are ex- 
pensive, especially all types of canned 
fruits. 

Kilos and grams, centimeters and 
meters, liters and half liters are the 
terms used in measuring. Seventh and 
eighth grade North American text- 
books and most other textbooks in 
home economics are carefully keyed to 
pounds and ounces, yards and _ inches, 
quarts, cups and tablespoons. How 
much yeast by measure is in a yeast 
cake and how will you find out when 
your yeast comes in kilo, % kilo and % 
kilo packages? 

The flour of Uruguay is made most- 
ly from soft wheat, therefore recipes 
using hard wheat must be adapted. Im- 
ported baking powder is very ex- 
pensive and the product of the country 
is not standardized, at least one cannot 
find out the quantity of gas produced 
per gram. Consequently, baked prod- 


(Concluded on page 269) 
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EMBERS of the Winthrop 

College Home Economics 

Teacher Training Depart- 
ment, desiring to prepare prospective 
teachers to better meet the needs of 
any community, decided that opportuni- 
ties should be provided for senior stu- 
dents to work with boys and girls in 
the day school classes, with out-of- 
school youths and with adults. To ac- 
complish this purpose, training centers 
Were organized in a town of twelve 
thousand, a smaller textile town and 
three strictly rural communities. In 
addition, the college home economics 
classes were reorganized in an effort to 
make them more effective in teacher 
Preparation. 

This reorganization began with a 
study of the personal needs of the stu- 
dents and placed greater emphasis on 
the solution of campus and home prob- 
lems. For example, students in a be- 
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The building directly above is Thurmond Hall 
of Homemaking at Winthrop College. The 
teacher training program developed here has 
been the cooperative efforts of the State Super- 
visor, Lillian C. Hoffman; the head of the 
home economics department, Sara Cragwall; 
district supervisors; supervisory teachers; col- 
lege and high school pupils; parents 





























By Mary E. York,* Coordinator of Homemaking Education, Greensboro, 


North Carolina, and Alma Bentley, Teacher Trainer of Adult Educa- 


tion, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 


ginning class studied and began to im- 
prove their own personality traits, the 
arrangement and decoration of dormi- 
tory rooms, the social and recreational 
phases of campus life. The foods 
classes planned and prepared meals on 
various income levels using products 
grown in the state. The same classes 
also worked in the community canneries 
and canned foods which were later used 
in the home and in the school. 


Thinking Together 
Since a good curriculum is the result 
of thinking, planning and working to- 


gether of people in the solution of real 
problems, the students and teachers to- 
gether planned the methods classes 
around actual problems found in the 
new training centers and in other 
schools of the state. As a guide in 
planning and carrying to completion the 
activities of the homemaking education 
program, the following basic concepts 
were used: 


1. Home economics departments 


(Continued on page 272) 
* Until last fall, Miss York was Assistant 
Professor of Home Economics and Head Teacher 


Trainer of Homemaking Education at Winthrop 
College. 
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Y chief problem in introducing a new course of 

study in grades five, six, seven and eight of the 

Horace Mann Training School was to break down 
a community mind set of long standing—that children in 
our school were given “sewing” and “cooking” classes, purely 
as such. For years the girls in all four grades had been 
allotted one hour per week for “sewing,” with grades seven 
and eight given an additional hour and a half for “cooking.” 
I held the firm conviction that other subject matter should 
also be given. The problem was to determine, first, what 
material to select that would be most beneficial to the chil- 
dren and, second, how to present it so that both children and 
parents would accept the new matesial gladly and not re- 
sentfully. 

In order to decide what subject matter should be included 
in the new course, a three-page questionnaire, accompanied 
by an explanatory letter, was mailed to the mother of each 
girl in grades five through eight. Questions were grouped 
under the topics, foods, clothing, personal appearance, help- 
ing at home, and health and family relationships. These 
questions were concerned with present habits, preferences 
and interests, and were so phrased that they could be 
answered merely by underlining one of two or three possible 
responses. A fourth page carried a list to be checked by 
the mothers to indicate types of subject matter that each 
felt would help her daughter in her daily living now. 

Because I was anxious to get one-hundred per cent re- 
turns from the questionnaires, and because I welcomed the 
opportunity of meeting and talking to the mothers, I went 
personally to the homes and collected all questionnaires. 

Information regarding a family’s financial status seemed 
too personal to secure by direct questioning, so I relied upon 
the statement of each father’s occupation as given in our 
school office records, and on the location and type of the 
home as an indication of income level and social status. 

In analyzing the answers to the questionnaire it seemed 
helpful to have the children grouped in three income levels. 
Frequent reference to this grouping often helped explain 
otherwise puzzling responses to some of the questions. 

As an aid in determining desirable methods and suitable 
times for teaching various phases of homemaking, I had the 
children check a list of possible activities and interests, classi- 
fied as outdoor, nature, indoor, hobbies, field trips or travel, 
music, entertainment of friends, movies, organizations and 
special holidays. An additional short questionnaire furnished 
the desired information about the extent to which the girls 
in various classes took care of little children. From the 
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Homemaking courses can all too easily become obsolete, 
or superficial, or too purely recreational. Or they can fail 
to function beyond the classroom. Every teacher needs to 
check and to be checked occasionally, to make certain that 
her courses are really accomplishing all that they should. 


In this article a teacher who examined her homemaking 
course and found it wanting tells what she did about it. 
The procedure methods she used and the resultant findings 
about her pupils’ needs, are summarized here. These are 
followed by sample units from the new courses she de- 
veloped to fulfill pupil needs revealed by her study, 


The study with its practical application provided worthy 
material for the author’s Master’s thesis. It is offered here 
in brief as a stimulant and a guide to home economics 
teachers who want to revise their own courses for next fall. 


—The Editor 





youngest group (Grade five) a set of papers written in 
class supplied information concerning what each girl did to 
help with home responsibilities. 

The study yielded four pages of conclusions and recom- 
mendations, and these were used as a basis for the selection 
of material to be incorporated in the new courses. These 
proved of such interest and help to me that I am presenting 
them here in the hope that other teachers may find them of 
value, despite the fact that allowances must be made for 


differences in communities. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS* 


1. The home questionnaires and home visits revealed a desire 
for more home economics, rather than less, in the schools. 

2. There was no indication on the part of the mothers that 
“cooking” and “sewing” as such should be discontinued. 
On the contrary, they wanted to have actual cooking begin 
in the sixth grade and continue through all grades. 

3. Mothers would like to have education in “what foods to eat 
in a day” begun in grade five, with more stress on it in all 
grades. They believe that there is a definite carryover into 
the homes of improved food habits. 

4. Learning to serve without a waitress was considered more 
important for every grade than learning to serve with one. 

5. Regardless of income level, a majority of the girls want to 
cook at home. This desire increases steadily from about 71 
per cent in the fifth grade to 100 per cent in grades seven 
and eight. There is little interest in getting a whole meal 
in grade five. 

6. Units on entertaining friends, planning parties and party 
refreshments should be centered around New Year’s Day, 


* 


The author realizes the possibility for inaccuracies of statements, due 
to natural desire on the part of parents to make their cases sound as 
good as possible, and the difficulty for a_parent to be absolutely unbiased 
in questions regarding her own child. This was particularly evident in 
answers to questions about health, disposition and family relations. 
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Valentine’s Day, family birthdays and Hallowe’en, as parties 
are most frequently given on these days. Dinner and hos- 
pitality to dinner guests would probably draw most interest 
when centered around Thanksgiving, Christmas and Easter. 
Units on outdoor cooking, if included, might better be placed 
in grades six and seven than in grade eight. 

The parents showed less interest than might be expected in 
having their children instructed in personal cleanliness. In 
only one grade did this receive even fourth rating; in others 
it came fifth and sixth. But it was felt that the teaching of 
daily laundering of socks and underwear would be of value 
for all groups. 

Mothers seemed to feel a greater need in grade eight for 
information regarding clothing than food. 

Although the mothers expressed a wish for the seventh 
and eighth grade girls to learn how to plan a wardrobe, the 
percentage of girls responsible for buying the majority of 
their clothing would not justify putting much time on this 
unit. However, it is possible that more responsibility would 
result if the girl had more training. 

If units on ready-made clothing were taught, information 
most useful would be about stockings, underwear and shoes. 
The “weak spot” in clothing work done by the older girls 
at home was fitting patterns and using pattern direction 
sheets. 

Interest in handwork outside school hours appeared to be 
greatest in grade six. 

Mothers of children of all the grades would like help in 
teaching their children to use their time to better advantage. 
The family income is no index of the extent to which the 
children have money to go to the movies, celebrate holidays, 
etc. Often the poorer the home, the greater the expenditure 
of money for entertainment, especially movies. 

The children were not particularly interested in clubs. 
The great interest shown in flowers in each grade would 
suggest that a study of them might be used as a leisure 
time activity. Interest in nature topics was generally high, 
but strongest in grade six. 

Interest in care of children was generally highest in grade 
six. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVED COURSES 


Earlier bedtimes should be encouraged for all groups. 
Care of the hair would be of value to all. The upper three 
grades would benefit by shampooing information and 
practice. 

Better breakfasts before school need to be encouraged. The 
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Fifth children 


showed a tendency to have poorer appetites and be more 


tea-coffee habit should be broken. grade 
fussy eaters than girls of sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
ages. 

Bedmaking and table-setting would be valuable for grade 
five, since that age group help with both of these tasks and 
since mothers were eager for them to be taught about help- 
ing in the home. 

Help with simple ironing might be useful for fifth grade 
children. Pressing, as well as ironing, would be useful in 
grades seven and eight. 

Clothing classes might plan the making of gifts for Mother's 
Day, Father's Day and Christmas. 

The unanimous interest in movie stars should be utilized, 
as well as guided, in clothing classes. 

Music appreciation might be encouraged as a leisure time 
interest, or as a related home economics subject. There seems 
to be a need to raise pupil standards for music. 
Help in the selection of good movies would be a worth- 
while bit of leisure-time teaching, because practically all 
children go to the movies, many without thought for the 


‘ 


picture but just for “something to do.” 


Commercial companies making educational films should 
bring them down to the child’s level, for practically no in- 
terest was shown by these pupils in historical, geographical, 
scientific, industrial and news pictures. 

Any methods of teaching that employed stories of family 
life, adventure or mystery would appeal to sixth, seventh 
and eighth graders. Guessing games would be a popular 
teaching tool for drills and reviewing. 

The making of scrapbooks and the starting of collections 
might be used to motivate interest in some home economics 
unit. 

Knitting or other leisure time handwork might well be 
taught to eighth graders. Their diaries showed a tendency 
to sit and “visit” or listen to the radio, and interest was 
high in indoor games. 

Possibly the expressed interest in drawing and painting 
could be used to advantage in teaching foods and clothing. 
According to grade seven diaries, quiz type games and 
dramatic sketches would be good motivators. 

Because of great interest in reading in the upper grades, 
reading lists of good family life books should be available. 
Suggestions for variety in ways of entertaining friends 
now might make better present and future hostesses of these 


children. Originality seemed lacking. 


(Continued on next page) 


When the seventh grade is ready to plan a breakfast, it reviews pertinent information, refers to books and 


magazines for ideas and then proceeds to make individual menus. 


Each member then reads the menus 


planned by other class members, and the one that seems best for class use is selected. With guidance they 
then plan the grocery order and work schedule. The eighth grade girls below, right, are wearing becoming 


dresses made by them in class following a study of line, design and color in relation to clothing problems 











Shortcomings and Values 


Of course this study has not proved perfect, and not all 
of the planned courses have worked out one hundred per 
cent from a practical point of view. Changes are neces- 
sarily made gradually. In some cases too much material was 
planned for a grade. This, however, is not entirely a dis- 
advantage, for a homemaking course should be flexible and 
planning too much means a wealth of material from which 
to choose. 

There have been minor complaints from parents who 
want their girls to “cook” regardless of anything else, but 
they have been surprisingly few. As any homemaking teacher 
knows, nonlaboratory lessons require painstaking planning to 
maintain the level of interest that is accorded actual “sew- 
ing” and “cooking.” 

The greatest value of this study and of the consequent 
planning of new courses is that I have a constant guide to 
pupil needs and interests and a variety of planned units 
that prevent the work from becoming too narrow. 

Gradually this broader type of homemaking education 
for the elementary school is being as readily accepted as the 
familiar “what did you cook today?” type. Certainly it 
will have more far-reaching, though perhaps not so tangible, 


results. 


Because space is limited, only three sample lesson plans 
will be given here. Below is the plan used for the teaching 
of table setting, as followed for Grade V. 


Sample Unit—Grade V 
(2 lessons to precede a holiday) 

PupiL Aims 

1. To learn how to set a table correctly, in order to be more 

helpful at home and to enjoy setting an attractive table. 

2. To be able to help the family get ready for holiday dinners. 
PupiL ACTIVITIES 

1, Discussion of articles that are always needed—napkins, 


glassware, silver, plates, etc. 


NS 


Find from pictures where these are placed. Practice with 

real dishes. 

3. Discuss extra things that might be needed. 

4. Study activities suggested on page 223 of Graves and Ott: 
“Your Home and Family”; decide which of these could be 
done at home and list in booklet. 

5. Paste in booklet some pictures showing how to place dishes. 
(Use colored drawing paper.) 

MATERIALS AND REFERENCES 

Pictures of correctly set tables. 

Graves and Ott: “Your Home and Family.” 

Set of dishes, silver, glass, napkins. 

Paper models of dishes, silver, etc. 

Colored drawing paper, paste and scissors. 


The booklets made after the children practiced simple table 
settings gave opportunity both for the handwork to which 
they look forward when they come to the homemaking 
room and the provision of a useful piece of illustrative ma- 
terial for them to use as a guidebook at home. The mothers 
signed these booklets, telling how many times the children 
set the table for them during the week. Judging by the 
children’s enthusiasm, this unit was a definite aid in helping 
them to be worthy home members. 

The course of study for Grade VI, in the field of Cloth- 
ing, utilizes knowledge and skills acquired in Grade V, and 
adds more sewing machine practice, more textile information 
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Fifth grade girls in the Horace Mann Training School 
in Salem, Massachusetts, practice simple table set- 
ting in the recently remodeled Homemaking Center. 
Here, in a homelike kitchen, they learn to do better 
the tasks with which they now help at home 


and the construction of a garment for themselves. 

The Helping at Home Unit in Grade VI is again con- 
cerned with table setting, including table manners and 
courtesy. This unit also includes the sewing on of buttons 
and the washing and ironing of aprons and slips. 

The Foods Unit in Grade V was largely concerned with 
gaining an understanding that there are different food 
groups, and what these groups are. In Grade VI informa- 
tion is given relative to what the different foods do for the 
body. 

Because the findings of this study and other studies indi- 
cate that sixth grade girls are concerned with some care of 
little children, a unit on that subject is provided. Its aim is 
to help girls care for the toddlers in an understanding man- 
ner and to give them an idea of the typical behavior and 
play interests of their small charges. In order to comply 
with an expressed desire for the girls to do some foods work, 
it is arranged to have them plan and make simple refresh- 
ments for a party fer the children. 

The sample lesson given here, and taken from the course 
of study is part of the clothing unit in which the children 
gain some knowledge in the field of textiles. 


Sample Unit—Grade VI 
(For early fall) 


In accordance with the findings in my study, the units 
presented for Grade VII are centered around Personal De- 
velopment, Clothing and Foods. 

A short unit on personal appearance and personality de- 
velopment recognizes the girl’s growing interest in good 
grooming and capitalizes on her desire to “look like a movie 
star.” 

The Clothing Unit is a continuation of work begun in the 
two preceding grades. Old skills are reviewed and new 
ones added. Stress is placed on helping the children learn to 
buy intelligently those articles of wearing apparel for which 
they go shopping alone. In this group the buying units are 
concerned with pajamas and shoes. 

The Foods Unit, built around the preparation and serv- 
ice of breakfasts, is planned to develop skills, habits and 
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Girls in the sixth grade find that the most pleasant 
and valuable way to learn about finishes, weaves and 
fabrics is to bring towels, sheets, pillow cases and 
other textile furnishings from home and learn by 
actual observation and comparison 


abilities that will be of immediate use to the children. It 
includes the preparation of simple party refreshments, and 
offers opportunities to entertain mothers and friends. 
Pupi. Aims 
1. To learn some new members of the cotton family, and to 
become acquainted with the linen family. 
2. To learn how to hem. 
3..To learn how to cross-stitch on largest-size canvas. 
4. To experience pleasure in a simple article well done. 
5. To make a towel to use for foods work. 
6. To learn what materials are used for towels for different 
purposes. 
PupiL PROBLEMS AND ACTIVITIES 
Problem 1 
What kind of material shall I buy for a hand towel? 
Activities 
1. Study of towels brought in by various class members, to 
find a. sizes for various uses, b. materials and finishes, 
c. cost, d. durability, e. suitability to purpose. 
2. List names of kinds found, and decide which materials 
will best suit class needs. 
Problem 2 
How shall I make my towel? 
Activities 
1. Construction involving pulling threads, basting, hand hem- 
ming, applying initials by using largest canvas. 
2. Evaluation of finished products, and exhibition of them in 
the home room. 
MATERIALS AND REFERENCES 
Towels brought from home. A finished towel similar to those 
they will make. 
Miller, Laitem, Cook: “Clothing Units,” pages 99-110. 
Morrison “Judging Fabric Quality,” pages 2, 4, 13-21. 
Rathbone and Tarpley: “Fabrics and Dress,” pages 410-416. 
Large cloth for demonstration of stitches. 


Sample Unit—Grade VII 
2 lessons—1 week) 

Puri Aims 

1. To understand the relation of food to health and happiness. 
2. To realize the importance of eating a good breakfast. 

3. To be able to plan breakfasts that will furnish a proper 

proportion of the daily intake. 

4. To learn the contribution of customary breakfast foods to 
the body. 
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PupiL PRoBLEMS AND ACTIVITIES 
Problem 1 
Why is breakfast important? Of what foods is breakfast 
usually composed? What relation has breakfast to the other 
meals of the day? 
Activities 
1. Discuss the importance of being well, in relation to work, 
play, appearance, happiness, ability to earn money, ete. 
2. Discuss factors that are characteristic of healthy people. 


w 


Make up a list of ways of becoming or staying healthy. 
4. Study breakfast menus found in magazines to discover 
what types of foods are usually included in the breakfast 
menus. 
5. Discuss factors that would influence the amount and kind 
of breakfast to be eaten. 
6. Put food models in “growth,” “energy” and “protective” 
food piles. 
7. Make up breakfasts selecting foods from each group. 
OUTCOMES 
1. A desire to have excellent health. 
2. A desire to eat a good breakfast every day in order to do 
good work and to feel happy. 
An understanding that poor health does not necessarily 


w 


mean obvious illness. 
4. A review of the contribution of various foods to body 
needs. 
An understanding of how to plan an attractive, low-cost 


WA 


suitable breakfast. 
MATERIALS AND REFERENCES 
Rose: “Teaching Nutrition to Boys and Girls,” pages 15-50. 
Pictures from Rose’s book, from Nutrition and Child Feeding 
charts, and from magazines. 
Samples and pictures of a variety of foods. 
Graves and Ott: “Your Home and Family,” Unit 4, pages 53-70. 
Lanman, McKay, Zuill: “The Family’s Food,” pages 427-462. 

Conclusions drawn from my study indicate that for 
eighth grade girls the greatest needs and interests are cen- 
tered around their clothing problems. Consequently, the 
greatest amount of time is devoted to this unit. 

In the Food Unit, three weeks are devoted to the preser- 
vation of foods. The buying of canned foods is also studied 
for findings indicate that the girls sometimes shop for the 
family groceries. A Luncheon Unit attempts to incorporate 
all previous knowledge of nutrition, and adds to this daily 
menu planning, management of time, development of kitchen 
skills and techniques and experience in being a waitress, a 
guest and a hostess. 

There is also a unit on leisure time activities including 
knitting, outside reading, choice of movies and entertainment 
of friends. 

SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 
Education for Economic Competence in Grades I to VI by Ruth 

Wood Gavian, 1942. Teachers College, Columbia University. 

pp. 80-98 and 147, 161’and 190. 

Feeding Our Teeth (For 3rd and 4th Grades) by Mary S. 

Rose and Bertlyn Bosley, 1941. Columbia University. 
Houston, Texas. Integrated Curriculum Units: Primitive Life 

(High Second), 1931-32. Food, Clothing and Shelter (Unit 
I, Third). Life on the American Frontier (Unit 3, Fifth). 

From Cotton Field to Factory (Unit 4, Fifth). How Our 

Community Depends upon the Cooperation of Its Citizens 

(Unit 3, High Sixth), 1932-33. Board of Education, Houston, 

Texas. (Mimeo.) 

Our Cereals (For 4th, 5th, 6th Grades) by Mary S. Rose and 

Bertlyn Bosley, 1941. 

Vegetables To Help Us Grow—A nutrition unit for the Ist, 

2nd and 3rd Grades of the Elementary School. By Mary S. 
Rose and Bertlyn Bosley, 1941. Columbia University. 





















UYING the family groceries 

is one of the regular out-of- 

school activities of most eighth 
grade girls of Madison Jr. High in 
Syracuse. This is true whether the 
family is of Jewish, Italian, Negro, 
Greek or Yankee background. Low 
incomes, too, make it especially im- 
portant that these shoppers know their 
food and money values. 

However, most of the girls have 
been “going to the store” for several 
years and, when the subject of buying 
food is first brought up, feel that there 
is nothing very complicated about it. 
Their chief problem, they indignantly 
proclaim, is that the storekeeper makes 
them wait until all the grown-up cus- 
tomers are out of the way before wait- 
ing on them. Then they are apt to be 
scolded at home for being slow. They 
are embarrassed when they are in- 
structed at home to buy lettuce, for in- 
stance, at a stated price, only to find 
upon reaching the store that the price 
of lettuce has gone up. Other difficul- 
ties which arise make only a fleeting 
impression on these young consumers. 

On the other hand, once we start a 
discussion of a specific food, the com- 
ments and questions about buying it in- 
dicate the girls’ interest in food pur- 
chasing and their need of knowing 
more. So instead of having a separate 
unit On consumer buying, we consider 
this phase with all our food and meal 
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By Mary Eloise Stone, 


This is Joan, an eighth grade 
student in the Madison Jun- 
ior High School at Syracuse, 
New York, Joan does a good 
share of the food buying for 
her family, In school she dis- 
cusses her shopping problems 
with her home _ economics 
teacher and classmates and 
learns to spend her food 
money to better advantage. 
On her way home from mar- 
ket one day, she was “snap- 
ped” by her homemaking 
teacher who is an _ ardent 
amateur photographer 


preparation work. I feel that this 
greatly increases the girls’ awareness 
of the problems of buying. At the same 
time it gives them sufficient knowledge 
to form their own evaluations of simi- 
lar products when they are sent to buy 
them for home use. 

The youngest class to study foods is 
the 8-1. These youngsters are enthus- 
iastic about everything. They dive with 
a veng?ince into the pro’s and con’s 
of eating breakfast. Just the sight of 
a box of cereal can start a lively dis- 
cussion. In fact, I can think of no 
more made-to-order place to commence 
consumer education. Cereals are a fa- 
miliar food. Children’s preferences are 
considered in selecting them. Good 
values show up plainly, and even these 
beginners can evaluate the radio adver- 
tising of cereals. 

First we learned how to select ce- 
reals from the standpoint of nutrition. 
Then we emptied the school cereal 
shelf which held about a dozen widely 
used cereals, each marked with its 
price. We read the label on the box 
to help us determine whether or not 
the product was a good buy nutrition- 
ally. Next we discussed differences in 
the prices paid by the girls at different 
stores. Usually the school price was 
the highest and we figured out the rea- 
sons for this. But Eleanor said that 
her oatmeal cost much more. We 
found that she was buying it “with 
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For Eighth Grade Buyers 


Madison Jr. H. S., Syracuse, New York 


china”. So we discussed _ that. 

Delores brought up the fact that 
cooking swells cereal and makes it go 
further. Someone else pointe: out that 
it is more economical to buy a large 
box when there is a choice. 

We spoke of the size and weight of 
the package. No one had previously 
realized how easy it is to be misled by 
packaging. They saw, too, how deluxe 
packaging affects cereal prices. 

While all this was going on, two 
girls checked each cereal on a sheet 
called “Cost Table for Determining 
the Cost per Pound”. This device in- 
trigued the children. They were much 
impressed to find that we had really 
paid the most for the least nutritious 
cereals while one of the best nutrition- 
ally was least expensive. 

The closing bell rang that day before 
the boxes were back on the shelf. When 
the girls were asked whether they were 
better equipped to be wise cereal buy- 
ers, there was a chorus of awed 
“Yeses”. And by the time they had 
bounded into the room the next time, 
a good many mothers had had the 
benefit of their increased knowledge. 

The next older class, the 8-2’s, 
visited a wholesale and retail fish mar- 
ket in connection with their study of 
Lenten dishes. The girls weren’t par- 
ticularly enthusiastic about the trip be- 
forehand. But they were so fascinated 
at seeing and hearing about the various 
kinds of fish and seafood that when 
we had to leave it was difficult to pry 
them away. 

The man at the market told the 
class the kinds of fish which were 
available in Syracuse and explained 
how to select good fish. He described 
the different fish as they arrived at the 
market before telling us what was 
done to them there. 

He continued with ways the home- 
maker would prepare the fish later. 
Then he mentioned some difficulties 
experienced by a fish company such «as 
his and told how they are overcome. 


(Concluded on page 274) 
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A special interest for every girl—and every girl a special interest to teacher 


Home Ec— As You Like It 


By Olive I. Clark, Homemaking Instructor 
Bruce High School, Bruce, Wisconsin 


¢4 ’D much rather sew than cook!” 
“Can’t we study more about 


menu planning?” “When will 


we start home nursing?” 

Remarks like these are heard on all 
sides when the home economics teacher 
attempts to plan a_ general home- 
making course for high school girls. 
Sometimes it seems that there are as 
many special interests as there are 
girls in class. One girl wants to be a 
dress designer; the girl working just 
across the table from her is interested 
in institution management; a_ third 
thinks only in terms of an immediate 
career in homemaking. 

Such was the situation in our ad- 
vanced home economics class this year. 
With only a few weeks of school left 
and with war conditions affecting all 
phases of homemaking, I was in doubt 
as to how best to use our time. So I 
invited the girls themselves to suggest 
the type of home economics experience 
in which each felt she needed most 
help. These suggestions were written 
individually and later read in class. 
They were far more varied even than 
I had expected. Moreover, most of 
them were backed by well-thought-out 
reasons. Some girls requested that the 
time be spent in sewing—they planned 
to start working as soon as school was 
out and would need additional summer 
clothing. Other girls felt the need for 
Practicing home mechanics because of 
the special importance at this time of 
keeping furnishings and equipment re- 
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paired. Many girls clamored for more 
experimental cookery, some desiring 
menu planning for wartime meals, 
others asking for more canning ex- 
perience. Most of the requests voiced 
an urgent desire to prepare for a con- 
tribution to the war program of con- 
servation. 

My response to these varied sugges- 
tions came in the form of a com- 
promise. It was presented to the class 
as an experiment, and accepted by them 
as a challenge. It meant that twenty- 
seven girls must work together in a 
one-room unit with each doing some- 
thing different. 


S an initial step in our “Home Ec 

—As You Like It” unit, the girls’ 
suggestions for activities were pooled 
and posted on the bulletin board. Thus 
each girl was given a chance to express 
her own interests. Together we evalu- 
ated each activity and decided on the 
number of points each girl should re- 
ceive upon its successful completion. 
This done, the girls set to work, to the 
tune of hammers, sewing machines and 
egg beaters. They worked either in- 
dividually, in twos, or in squads of 


Beverly checks Betty and Eloise on 
their ability to read the school elec- 
tric meter. This was part of a final 
unit in the four-year George Deen 
Homemaking Program at Bruce 
Hig School, Bruce, Wisconsin 








three or four, depending upon the 
project. They were encouraged to plan 
their time efficiently and to undertake 
as many activities as possible. For ex- 
ample: as the chop suey was cooking, 
some of the squad would study how 
to repair electrical cords while one 
member stood guard over the chop 
suey. Each girl received the full score 
for any activity in which she partici- 
pated, whether carried on individually 
or with others. Her grade for the unit 
was largely determined by her total 
score recorded on the bulletin board at 
the end of the unit. 

The activity list on the board in- 


cluded: 


HoME MECHANICS 


Pass test on reading gas and 

electrical meters and com- 

puting cost of local service 10 points 
Pass practical test on exten- 

sion cord construction and 

repair 15 points 
Pass practical test on care and 

repair of sewing machine 20 points 
Pass practical test on care and 

operation of plumbing, 

stoves or refrigerator 20 points 
Pass test on construction of 

slip-covers 20 points 
Make a useful home furnish- 

ing (such as orange crate 

cupboard or dressing table) 50 points 
Pass test on operation and 

care of special — kitchen 

equipment 20 points 
Make a useful craft object for 


own home (such as canister 


set) 25 points 
(Concluded on page 276) 














Campaigning for Better Eating Habits 


UR campaign for better eating 

habits at Mt. Vernon Junior 

High School started when two 
Red Cross nutrition classes were or- 
ganized in the home economics depart- 
ment. On the first day, class members 
studied the National Dairy chart, a 
Guide to Good Eating. The following 
day, each member brought in an ar- 
ticle on food habits or a nutrition chart 
or leaflet. One girl suggested that 
these be posted in the main hall for 
all students to see. 

As interest grew, a committee from 
the A-9 class volunteered to change 
the hall exhibit daily. Other groups 
volunteered to do the lettering, the 
typing and the writing of food articles 
for a daily bulletin to be read in home 
rooms. 

A permanent slogan for our exhibit 
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Our campaign for better eating habits, 
like a pebble dropped into still water, 
was felt throughout the entire school 





and community. Boys as well as girls 
became interested. One boy repre- 
senting the School Health Commission 
gave a splendid nutrition talk in assem- 
bly. An A-9 girl described the nutri- 
tion campaign to parents at a tea in 
their honor. The journalism class pre- 
pared an article on the nutrition cam- 
paign and sent it to neighborhood 
papers. Art classes helped with letter- 
ing posters and preparing Victory 
Lunch ribbons, Science classes col- 
lected material for the nutrition ex- 
hibit case and Victory recipes tried out 
in nutrition classes were printed in the 
school paper, The Minute Man 
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By E. Ineta Nelson, Instructor in Home Economics 
Mt. Vernon, Junior High School, Los Angeles, California 


was selected after reading many ar- 
ticles on nutrition and food habits. 
This slogan was “Uncle Sam Says, 
‘Follow This Food Guide to Victory’ ”. 
The letters were in red and blue, and 
the backgrounds for all pictures, posters 
and exhibits were also in our national 
colors. 

Milk was our first topic tor this 
exhibit. The seventh grade girls in 
five foods classes took up the task of 
supplying catchy rhymes and _ educa- 
tional illustrations for the week. Milk 
in all forms—whole, skim, evaporated, 
irradiated, homogenized, condensed, 
powdered and even churned into but- 
termilk—was set up in the exhibit 


ie 
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showcase to emphasize the value of 
milk in the diet. Other exhibits showed 
the food value of a quart of milk 
and the comparison of milk with other 
foods. A demonstration was given of 
the preparation of dry and evaporated 
milk for use in cooking. 

When vegetable week in the exhibit 
case came along, the A-8 class planned 
to feature victory gardens, listing 
names of all home economics girls who 
had started gardens. What a surprise 
that nearly one half of our two hun- 
dred foods girls had a garden! On 
Monday of vegetable week, this slogan 
appeared, “Don’t Be a Rip Van Winkle. 
Wake Up to the Variety of Vegetables 
Available.” Below the slogan, a tall 
squash figure pointed to a sweet potato 
Rip Van Winkle asleep beneath a 
broccoli tree. 

Students throughout the school be- 
came so interested in the vegetable dis- 
play that more vegetables from their 
victory gardens were brought in to be 
exhibited than could be cared for. One 
girl brought in some leafy lettuce she 
had raised, with a reminder that it 
had more food value than head let- 
tuce. Another girl offered a “Cin- 
derella” carrot with the slogan, “Vita- 


(Concluded on page 274) 


Boys, too, believe in signs 
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The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association Holds 
35th Annual Meeting 


All except 4 states were represented 
at the American Home Economics As- 
sociation’s 35th annual meeting held 
June 21-24. Over 1400 


members were registered at this con- 


in Boston, 


vention plus 11 delegates from Canada 
including Miss Marian Harlow, nu- 
trition services, Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health, Ottawa. 


Welcoming Tea 
at Simmons College 


Members of the American Home 
Economics Association and of student 
clubs were the guests of the faculty 
of Simmons College School of Home 
Economics at a tea and reception Sun- 
day afternoon, June 21. 

Dr. Bancroft Bates Beatley, presi- 


dent of Simmons College, and Mrs. 
(Continued on page 267, Column 1) 


Facing the Challenge 


“We are no longer alone,” said 
Alice Keliher of New York Univer- 
sity, at the opening general meeting of 
the Association. “We must get a world 
view of people.” 

In discussing her topic “Facing the 
Challenge by Program Planning, Miss 
Keliher listed five essentials in a con- 
structive program of work: 

1. We must know ourselves and be 
be willing to face our limitations. 
2. We must teach the wise use of 

money. 


w 


- We must have a clear conception 
of values. 
. We must make our program human. 


nn > 


. We must help families to live as 
they are living not as we think they 
should be living. 

Miss Keliher also urged home econ- 
omists “to know community agencies 
and work with them.” 
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A.H.E. A. Pre-convention Meeting 


HEWIBs 
Gather at 


Swampscott 


Shore Dinner 
Big Event 


By Blanche M. Stover 


Editor, PracticAL HoME ECONOMICS 


Home Economics Women in Busi- 
ness began to taxi to the New Ocean 
House at Swampscott on Friday, June 
19, to open their annual pre-conven- 
tion meeting at nine the next morning. 
It is rumored that a few of them even 
braved an evening swim in the beauti- 
ful but cold Atlantic. 

Registration began promptly at nine 
and continued until shortly after ten 
when all HEWIBs trouped to the ball- 
room to hear five-minute reports on 
what sectional groups are doing in the 
war effort. This meeting ran like clock- 
work, possibly because a timekeeper in 
the front row waved a large Ingersoll 
when the too enthusiastic speaker over- 
flowed her time but probably due to 
the efficiency of the presiding officer, 
Clara Gebhard Snyder, chairman of 
the Home Economics Women in Busi- 
ness Department. 

Among the activities reported were 
individual contributions such as time 
spent in teaching nutrition and canteen 
courses and classes in first aid and 
sewing, purchase of defense stamps and 
war bonds and entertainment of service 
men. 

The HEWIBs as an organization 
cooperated with other groups such as 


the Red Cross, USO, AWVS, War 








Home Economics Women in Business 
Enjoy Shore Dinner at Swampscott 





Action Center and Girl Scouts, arranged 
for the showing of nutrition movies in 
cooking schools, participated in food 
purchasing studies, worked for Bundles 
for Britain and China Relief, ran a 
canteen for service men and set up a 
homemaker’s fair in a department 
store. 

The lively discussion which followed 
these reports was stimulating, covering 
many problems uppermost fn the minds 
of all of us, realizing the responsibility 
of our positions. 

A brief interim between the morn- 
ing meeting and luncheon gave every- 
one the opportunity to stroll along the 
“exclusive North shore” and admire 
the beautiful rock garden directly in 


front of the hotel. 


Dorothea Nicoll Speaks at 
Luncheon 

Luncheon in the Colonial Room was 
a special treat starting with essence 
of tomato rose and ending with straw- 
berry parfait and coffee. In between, 
there was chicken salad with luncheon 
rolls and a delightful combination of 
fresh mushrooms saute and new green 
peas. But the real refreshment was 
Dorothea Nicoll’s illustrated talk on 


illustrative material in nutrition edu- 
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cation. She was the perfect example 
of her thesis that a nutrition teacher 
must be both a psychologist and a 
super salesman. Miss Nicoll believes 
that nutrition is a very personal thing. 
“It’s you—your looks—your feelings”. 
She said that the secret of nutrition 
is “caring enough to bother. We know 
enough and can afford enough but often 
we don’t care enough.” In her work 
with the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health, Miss Nicoll makes her 
teaching very personal. Feeling that it 
is one thing to teach people they should 
eat certain foods and another to have 
them really eat and enjoy those foods, 
Miss Nicoll suggested that people be 
allowed to sample new foods at no 
cost and that father be reached so that 
he would set an example for the rest 
of the family. 


Her charts, too, are personalized. 
One, placed under a mirror, asks “Are 
Another 
shows “your food does make a differ- 


you the picture of health?”. 


ence’. Miss Nicoll also uses cartoons 
in teaching nutrition groups and, as 
she phrases it, the “slanguage” of her 
audience. Her more serious charts 
were based on food shares as developed 
by Mary Swartz Rose and Clara Tay- 
lor at Teachers College, Columbia 
University (Food Values in Shares 
and Weights). It’s easier to use colored 
paper in making share posters than to 
color with crayons. However, if cray- 
ons are used, they should be washed 
over with a little water so they won't 
rub off. In conclusion, Miss Nicoll said 
that posters must be colorful and sim- 
ple and, since it takes time, thought 
and effort to make a good poster, they 
should be kept in good condition. She 
uses triangular covers for the corners. 
She also uses both sides of her poster 
paper. (Continued on page 264, col. 1) 
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Evelyn Herrington, 
Head of the Home 
Economics Educa- 
tion Department at 
Syracuse University 
and Florence L, Jen- 
kins, Supervisor of 
Home Economics 
Education for the 
State of Maine, and 
Educational Advisor 
to Practical Home 
Economics, examine 
credentials of coun- 
cilors before giving 
them badges indicat- 
ing voting privileges 


| 
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Sugaring-off Party 
with Real Snow 


Vermont maple sugar and real snow, 
gathered at Mt. Mansfield in February 
and refrigerated since then at a local 
warehouse, were featured at a Sugar- 
ing-off Party in the Hotel Statler, 
Tuesday evening, June 23. This party, 
given under the joint auspices of the 
First National Stores and the Ver- 
mont Maple Cooperative, Inc., was at- 
tended by approximately 400 home eco- 
nomists from the south, middlewest and 
Pacific coast states. 


Research Department Meets 


Discusses the Impact of This War Upon 
Home Economics Research 


Changes in Experiment Station re- 
search were presented and discussed 
by Sybil L. Smith of the United States 
Office of Experiment Stations. Miss 
Smith suggested that since extra cur- 
ricular activities are cutting into re- 
search time and personnel research be 
limited to projects which are practical 
and which can be finished despite the 
war. She noted an increase of the co- 
operative spirit both within and among 
institutions. 


Research in the textile field includes 
the comparison of new substitute fab- 
rics with familiar fabrics and a study 
of the care of new fabrics. A project 
on men’s shirts had to be stopped at 
the spinning stage because mills were 
so busy with army and navy orders 
that they could not cooperate. It is 
amusing to note that men are taking 
their trousers to the tailors to have 
cuffs cut off so that people will think 
they have new pants. 


Research in household equipment is 
greatly hampered by inability to get 
equipment and materials. 


While war is popularizing nutrition, 
there is a continuation of long-time 
studies on different age group require- 
ments and a_ revival of short-time 
studies of food habits. 


Recent changes in family life due to 
war conditions have brought a corre- 
sponding change in social research. 
Studies of family money management 
are vital. Emphasis is on facts which 
will assist families in money manage- 
ment during war and post-war periods. 





The effect of war on marriage is a 
timely topic for research. 


Miss Smith considers a study of the 
conservation of nutrititive value of 
foods through the processes of market- 
ing, storage and cookery to be the most 
significant project of the year. 


Changes in the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics research have been redirectional 
rather than widespread according to a 
report by Louise Stanley, Chief of the 
United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. The problem now is to inter- 
pret research in terms of problems we 
need to meet. 


Much valuable information is avail- 
able in a twenty-two volume consumer 
purchase study completed just before 
the war came to our shores. Now, 
however, rapid changes in spending 
habits make essential quarterly surveys 
on the family use of money. 


It takes planning to get enough food 
of the right kind into the family diet. 
Diet plans to help homemakers do this 
are available from the Bureau. Re- 
search is now under way on vitamin A, 
on dehydrated foods, on quick-frozen 
foods and on satisfactory closures to 
replace rubber jar rings. 


In the field of housing and equip- 
ment, substitutes are being tested to as- 
certain their value to consumers, and 
studies are being made to facilitate the 
best use of equipment now in home 


service. 





“IT will not buy anything above the 
—A pledge for all. 


ceiling price.” 
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Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Discuss the Consumer in a Nation at War 


The initial meeting of the A.H.E.A. 
Elementary and Secondard Schools De- 
partment opened with an address by 
Paul H. Nystrom of Columbia Uni- 
versity on the home economics teacher’s 
service to the consumer. He listed as 
general objectives of home economists 
wise budgeting, intelligent buying and 
training in the preparation of food 
and the care and use of household equip- 
ment, and pointed out that war places 
new emphasis on all of these objectives. 
He considered obvious the fact that we 
have no choice but to fight for our 
lives and those of our children, and 
that the winning of this war is the first 
business of the Nation. The outlook 
for the future is not bright. Within a 
year there will be serious scarcities and 
resultant problems that will necessitate 
a revision of information on consumer 
buying. 

Home economists must be flexible 
and prepared to meet problems arising 
from shortages of materials and labor. 


Transportation difficulties are inevit- 


able; consumer goods must wait for the 
right of way. The army will take work- 
ers; child labor standards will be re- 
vised to allow children to work. Labor 
legislation is a serious obstacle to pro- 
duction, particularly of consumer goods. 
The wage and hour law does not limit 
to 40 hours per week but requires 50 
per cent increase in wages for overtime. 
The Government pays this for war 
goods but does not guarantee to cover 
this for civilian goods. The maximum 
prices of consumer goods are fixed now. 
Consequently, industry cannot add ex- 
tra expenses of overtime and keep go- 
ing. There is also danger of inflation, 
for the price control of OPA is mean- 
ingless without the price control of 
wages of labor and of farm prices. 
These are moving upward. If this con- 
tinues, the OPA may break down. 


Outlook for Next Six 
Months 


Indications are that the food supply 
Agricultural products 
will outstrip any of previous years. 


will be ample. 


However, large parts of the food will 
be shipped abroad. Lard and sugar will 
go in quantity along with cheese and 
pork products. Some of our fishing 
areas will be closed to us by war. Cer- 


tain areas of the country will suffer due 
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to transportation difficulties. However, 
although consumers will be inconveni- 
enced they need not go hungry if will- 
ing to substitute. Dehydration will un- 
doubtedly take the place of canning 
now curtailed by metal shortage. 

In the textile and clothing field silk 
Wool is be- 


coming increasingly scarce for civilian 


is out of the picture. 


consumption. Garments will be largely 
cotton, rayon and wool mixtures. Sim- 
plicity and durability will rule over 
style. Undoubtedly many textile prod- 
ucts will be reduced in quality in order 
to sell according to price ceilings. The 
OPA is against this but the situation 
appears inevitable. 


Major Adjustments in the 
Standard of Living 


1. There’s a definite need for con- 
sumers in this country to be in- 
formed of conditions underlying 
problems they will have to face. 
2. Consumers must be encouraged to 
do their part by refraining from 
buying unnecessarily. 
3. Consumers will have to learn to 
get along without some foods form- 
erly considered essential. Milk and 
vegetable juices may replace coffee 


and tea in the diet. 


Department 


4. 


wa 


o 


10. 


An increase in bulk packaging may 
be expected. 
Difficulties in 


quality, quantity and size of wear- 


securing suitable 
ing apparel will inevitably lead to 
home sewing, etc. 

This 


teach thrift and to lay the founda- 


will be a time in which to 


tions of saving which the Ameri- 
can people badly need. 
Surplus income will undoubtedly 


be used to pay up debts and to pur- 
chase war stamps and bonds. 

The campaign for better nutrition 
will continue. It benefits producers 
as well as consumers. Here home 
economists have the opportunity as 
well as the duty to guide and direct. 
kept 


in good condition and made to last 


All consumer goods must be 


as long as possible. Education along 
these lines is primarily the job of 


the home economist. 


Plans and preparations for war 
emergencies must be made along 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific 


coasts. 


. Through all of this, home econo 


mists should be thinking of recon- 
struction after the war. There will 
be innumerable problems to be 


faced then. 





Record exhibits at A.H.E.A. Convention despite war, Practical Home Economics 

displayed current issues, Home Economics Plays and the reprint, Creative 

A prize of $5 in Defense Saving Stamps was 

awarded by Practical Home Economics to Annie M. Herring, Northfield schools, 
East Northfield, Massachusetts 


Careers in Home Economics. 











Student Home Economists Plan 
Action for Victory Program 


Many Journey From Distance 


Members of high school and college 
student home economics clubs came 
from states as distant as Washington 
and California to attend the Student 
Club Department meetings at the Ho- 
tel Lenox. A delegation of 11 traveled 
from Louisiana, swelling the total reg- 
istration to over 143 students. 

Although the students attended many 
of the A.H.E.A. social functions and 
general meetings, they also had their 
own. well planned program. Among 
their speakers and discussion leaders 
were: Mary Barber, food consultant 
to the Secretary of War, who spoke 


on the responsibility of girls in the war 
effort, and Alice V. Keliher of New 
York University, who led a discus 
sion on junior partners in community 
service. 

Miss Barber stressed the important 
effect of letters and small gifts from 
home on the morale of boys in service. 
She said that the girls could help the 
boys to understand the wartime prob- 
lems and the value of nutritious foods. 
She also said that the girls should see 
that the boys on leave get back to 
their posts on time. 

The famous Union Oyster House on 





Community Programs in Family Life 
Discussed by Muriel W. Brown 


Dr. Brown of the United States 
Office of Education, in addressing a 
joint session of the Family and Its Re- 
lationships Division and the Child De- 
velopment and Parent Education De- 
partment said, “We are fighting 2 wars 
—a ‘vertical’ war with races and na- 
tions and a ‘horizontal’ war with na- 
tural resources. The ‘vertical’ may be 
won on battlefields of the world but 
not the ‘horizontal.’ The ‘horizontal’ 
problems will still be facing us when 
the fighting stops.” 

Stating that the problems of greatest 
concern to most of us at the present 
time are war problems—that is, prob- 
lems growing out of the effect of war 
on family life—Dr. Brown listed these 
8 major war objectives: 

1. To produce enough food for Ameri- 
cans at home and abroad, as well as 
for China, Russia, Great Britain and 
the allies in conquered countries. 

2. To produce the necessary materials 
of war—planes, etc. 

3. To be prepared to meet civic prob- 
lems. 

4. To maintain basic community serv- 
ices such as water, sanitation, trans- 
portation. 

5. To plan programs vital to the wel- 
fare of the people. 

6. To work for the prevention of in- 
flation. 


7. To conserve all resources—human, 
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Union Street was practically taken over 
by the students for their Monday night 
dinner. The following evening they 
were entertained at a picnic supper at 
the Garland School and on Wednes- 
day they joined the adult group for 
the Ellen H. Richards Centennial din- 
ner at the Copley Plaza. 


All phases of home economics were 
considered during their three-day meet- 
ing but major attention was focused 
on nutrition and student contribution 
to the war program. On Wednesday 
morning, Jessie W. Harris, president- 
elect of the A.H.E.A. spoke on our 
battle stations in the victory program. 
At a luncheon on the same day, pre- 
sided over by Frankie Fonde, head of 
the home economics student group at 
the University of Tennessee and presi- 
dent of the national student club de- 
partment, Helen W. Atwater intro- 
duced 1942-1943 international fellows 
and Helen Judy Bond made the Betty 


Lamp presentation. 


Many stopped to examine leaflets on display at the Extension Service Booth 


Co —s 
material and spiritual. 


8. To mobilize all human resources. 


How these needs are met in a given 
community will depend on the leader- 
ship and organization of agencies with- 
in that community. Families will need 
help in maintaining morale, in provid- 
ing a satisfactory standard of living, 
in cooperating with the National Nu- 
trition Program, in making the best 
possible use of community resources 
and facilities, in solving their individual 


problems and in understanding the 
world situation. 





Harvard Students 
Drink More Milk 


Alice Fenno, director of the dining 
halls at Harvard School of Business 
Administration, reported that there is 
an increased consumption of milk by 
men at Harvard. She also stated that 
there has been no marked difficulty in 
decreasing the sugar used in desserts. 
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New Business Jobs 
for Home Economist 


The home economist has already 
prepared herself to serve her country 
by her choice of profession, according 
to Gladys Curry Morrell of New York 
University. 

Mrs. Morrell clarified her topic by 
interpreting the term “business” to 
include the production branches of in- 
dustry as well. She pointed out that 
until recently many business opportuni- 
ties had been closed to women. This 
has been due to several reasons. Many 
positions have been denied to women 
merely as a matter of custom. In 
some cases, the wage differential has 
been so highly weighted in favor of 
men that women have not sought those 
positions. Some labor was too strenu- 
ous, physically, for women. But war 
has opened these positions to women. 
Custom falls before need. Wages for 
women, replacing men in service, are 
being maintained. Machinery has 
gradually replaced the hard labor once 
too strenuous for women. 


At the present time, much of the. 


foods and nutrition work we _ read 
about is being done by 
Only in the more specialized types of 
jobs are there real opportunities at the 
moment. However, new opportunities 
appear to be opening for the institu- 
tion major as metropolitan hotels have 
their male food employees drafted. 
There is an increasing demand for 
home economists in the fields of jour- 
nalism and photography. But indica- 
tions are that the “plum” of the new 
business opportunities will go to those 


volunteers. 


home economists who have strong 
science background, especially in chem- 
istry, physics and mathematics. Both 
government and private agencies are 
on the lookout for workers 
with engineering ability who are trained 
in the sciences. These 
needed to replace male chemists and 
engineers who have joined the armed 
forces, and also to meet the increased 
demand for technical personnel. 
Mrs. Morrell the home 
economist interested in getting a posi- 
tion in business or industry to start 
out with a self inventory. She should 
decide just exactly what she wants to 
do. If she doesn’t know, information 
on available jobs may be obtained from 
the Women’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor. Other refer- 


ences include Independent Woman, the 


women 


women are 


advises 
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Louise Stanley, Chief of the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics ex- 
amined educational materials on exhibit, Here she is talking to Ida 
Andrews, Head of Textiles and Clothing, University of Tennessee, and 
Alice Haley, Home Economics Director, Celanese Corp. of America 








Journal of the American Association 
of University Women, and 
tions of the U. S. Civil Service Comm. 

In conclusion, Mrs. Morrell 
“Tt is well to keep in mind that the 


publica- 
said, 


extent to which home economists prove 
themselves valuable in their new jobs 
will determine whether or not these 
jobs remain open to them after the 


” 
war. 





Substitutes 


for Substitutes 
Here for Duration 


O’Brien and 
specialists, 


both 


Ruth 


Furry, 


Margaret S. 
textile Bureau of 


Home _ Economics, emphasized 


“functional” trends in the treatment 
of fibers and fabrics to give them the 
special qualities desirable and in the 
design of clothing to fit working con- 
ditions. Miss O’Brien, who is chief of 
the Division of Textiles and Clothing 
in the Bureau, suggested that the con- 
sumer will return to simpler, more 
sturdy clothes—perhaps to more sports- 
wear types with hose and shoes and 
everything else in keeping. “We will be 
concerned,” she said, “not with the 
sheerness of hose but with their dura 
bility; not with the elegance of dress 
but how well it functions on a war 


job.” 


With the use of substitutes unavoid- 
said Miss 


precau- 


able, “some manufacturers,” 
O’Brien, “are taking special 
they 


tions to reputation 


protect the 
have built up in years past for quality 
goods. They are advertising and label- 
ing their present output as ‘duration’ 
merchandise and giving detailed in 
formation as to the differences in com 
position and performance to be ex 
pected from it. Thus, informative label 
ing is on the increase—a little bit of 
sitver lining in a very black 

Miss Furry, textile chemist in the 


cloud.” 
Bureau, gave more detailed informa 
tion as to prospects for new fibers and 
improvement of 
field has 


for modification and 
old fibers. Research in this 


been widespread in recent years and 
has produced such fibers as rayon, ny- 
lon, vinyon and casein fibers. She men- 
tioned a new round plastic yarn pre- 
pared from rubber hydrochloride, that 
claimed to be 


is strong, elastic and 


impervious to water, oil, mold and 


moths. ‘Textile fibers other than casein 
fiber are being developed from natural 
proteins. She said it is claimed that soy 
bean fiber can be produced at half the 
cost of sheep’s wool, and has a warm 
soft feel and a high degree of re- 
It is desirable for automobile 
Other 


which 


siliency. 


upholstery among other uses. 


sources of synthetic fibers on 


research is now active are: peanuts, 


corn, fish protein, yucca, the bark of 


(Continued on page 264, Column 1) 
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Meeting of HEWIBs 


The subject of the afternoon session 
was Adjustments of Home Economics 
Departments for Wartime Conditions. 
This time the speakers were allowed 
ten minutes each and held to that time 
by the chairman, Edith Barber. 


Adjustments in Equipment 


Margaret Mitchell of the Wearever 
Aluminum Company, speaking on ad- 
justments in pointed out 


that last year companies were looking 


equipment, 


for substitutes and this year for sub- 


stitutes for substitutes. . Equipment 
companies who are unable to find or 
obtain substitutes have the alternatives 


of conversion or closing their doors. 


During her brief talk, Miss Mitchell 
emphasized the immediate need to edu- 
cate girls for use and care of equip- 
ment both now and after the war. She 
said that her company was doing con- 
siderable having 
difficulty getting material for experi- 
mentation. 


ea : ~ 
imagineering”’ but 


Reports from the floor indicated that 
home economists working with equip- 
ment companies are converting their 
efforts to improving the eating habits 
of plant employees, helping women to 
plan efficient kitchens, 
greater use of the 


more making 
(reaching 


people by radio saves rubber) and test- 


radio 


ing new models intended for after-war 
consumption. 


Substitutes for Substitutes 


redwood trees and glass. 

Research on rayon for many years 
centered on improving the strength of 
the fibers. “Recently, however,” said 
shift 
toward giving it a permanent crimp 


Miss Furry, “there has been a 


or waviness to resemble wool, and all- 
rayon or part-rayon blankets have been 
developed. Rayon can also be made to 
resemble cotton or linen. And rayon 
yarn is making rapid strides toward 
providing the qualities needed in a fiber 
for hosiery—sheerness, elasticity, dull- 
ness, strength, snag resistance and re- 
sistance to abrasion or wear.” 

looked 


to fundamental changes in textile fibers 


Recent textile research has 


by alterating the molecular structure 
of the fiber cells, or by applying chem- 
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Imogene Wolcott of the First Na- 
tional Stores reported that their buy- 
ers could not point to any difference 
in food produce buying caused by the 
Nutrition Program. Apparently, there 
in the sale of 


has been no increase 


enriched flour or wholewheat bread 
in the First National Stores. She also 
pointed out that many new products 
are being developed — quick-frozen 
baked beans, dehydrated meats and a 
butter that will not need refrigeration. 
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Ca cLEEt A mempon, saoves 


WAGwT YOUR Paemem A Omen nese FT 


Courtesy of New Yorker 


“Just a moment ladies, wasn’t your 
problem a broken nose? ,. . Car- 
toons this have definite 
teaching value says Dorothea Nicoll 


such as 


It is reported that the British Food 
Ministry is worried because English 
people will not eat the national wheat- 
meal bread. Consumption of bread 
has dropped and spoilage in stores is 
becoming a problem. (See 
Foods From Overseas on page 267). 


serious 


ical finishes that give them increased 
usefulness and durability. “A modified 
wool has been achieved,” said Margaret 
Furry, “which is strongly resistant to 
attacks by moths, bacteria, molds and 


other biological agents, resistant to 
shrinkage during laundering and_ to 
several chemical agents, and also re- 


sistant to aging by natural causes, such 
What are 


make 


known as 
fabric 


more useful to consumers for definite 


as. sunlight.” 


“functional finishes” to 


purposes have gone far beyond the 


earlier processes such as mercerizing 
and shrinking. Starchless __ finishes, 
crease resistant fabrics, fire retardant 
properties, are being developed and 
also such qualities as softness, stiffness, 
smoothness, crispness and luster for 


special uses. 


a ee 











Contributions from the floor included 
these amusing anecdotes: 


Overheard in a lunch cart in Florida 

Truckman to waitress: “One glass 
of vitamin C, two slices of vitamin B 
and toast it.” The waitress filled the 


order. 


Complaint in a nutrition class 

“T can’t make good bread with this 
new, enriched flour. It’s so heavy with 
all that iron in it.” 


Adjustments in Resturants 


According to Winifred Eliason of 
Greenfield Inc., Detroit, the sugar ra- 
tioning program has called not only 
for a change in cooking methods but 
also for the education of patrons. They 
are now giving out a nutrition yard- 
stick for patrons to read while wait- 
ing for their orders. Many of 
are taken home for study. There is 
also a yardstick on the back of each 


these 


menu. 

The first sugar order cut use to 
80%; the second to 50% so they are 
now using glucose and corn syrup in 
pies—replacing 50% of the sugar with 
100% corn syrup. Coffee has been cut 
to 75% so 2% gallons of water instead 
of 2 gallons are used to every pound 
of coffee. Miss Eliason has noticed in 
the Greenfield Restaurant that there 
has been an increase of 15% in the sale 
of both meat and milk. 

Many factors are responsible for the 
shortages which necessitate the adjust- 
ment of recipes. Some of these are loss 
of foreign markets, shipping problems, 
land transportation difficulties and 
drafting of labor. Coffee, cocoa, cocoa- 
nut, tea, tapioca and a few flavorings 
may have to be rationed. However, 
with careful planning, the scarcity of 
these materials should not affect our 
food standards. 


Adjustment of Home 
Sewing Program 


Caroline Hutchins of Simplicity Pat- 
terns stressed the importance of con- 
serving all clothing through better care, 
remodeling and spending of clothing 
which 


money on will give 


long wear. New fiber and fabric blends 


garments 


are rapidly taking the place of the 


more familiar all-wools, rayons and 


cottons. Conversion of chemicals to 
war uses rather than dyestuffs has re- 


order that fabrics can 


sulted in an 
have only 50% dye coverage. 
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Ellen H. Richards Honored At Centennial Dinner 


Over 500 Attend Annual A.H.E.A. Banquet 


Dr. Grace MacLeod, professor of 
household arts at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, opened the pro- 
gram with an unusual tribute to Ellen 
H. Richards—a tribute based on her 
personal reminiscences of the life and 
character of Mrs. Richards. Into these 
reminiscences she wove the life history 
of this foresighted woman who founded 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation at Lake Placid in 1908. 
MacLeod, Miss 
Gladys Branegan, retiring president of 
the Association, spoke on Our Heritage 
and Its Challenge. She said that there 
are an estimated 38,000 college students 
taking home economics in over 350 col- 
leges in the United States; that there 
are 27,000 teachers of home economics, 
2,600 home demonstration agents, 2,300 
Farm Security Administration work- 
ers, 450 home economists engaged in 
home economics research, 652 home 


Following Miss 


economics women in business and 2,300 
student clubs. In addition to these 
home economists there are an estimated 
75,000 home economics trained women 
in homes and in other occupations 
throughout the country. 


Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher of 
Arlington, Vermont, homemaker and 
writer, gave the final address of the 
evening. Outlining briefly the changes 
in the home and in women’s work, she 
said that women are now doing out- 
side the home what they once did in- 
side the home. She emphasized the fact 
that home economics is the only subject 
taught in school that can be used im- 
mediately and directly and continu- 
ously after graduation. She held that 
the girls of the day who will be the 
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Banquet celebrities gather before taking places at table. The lady with the cape 
is Dorothy Canfield Fisher. On her left are Gladys Branegan, Jessie Harris, and 
Mr. W. A. Wentworth of the Borden Company 








women of tomorrow need intelligence 
in buying consumer goods. They must 
know how to make a choice both well 
and quickly. 

Three life memberships to the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association were 
announced. The first was given to 
Miss Agnes Donham, a specialist in 
income management and a former in- 
structor at the Gerland School and at 
Simmons Colege. “Jiss Donham, for 
twelve years comptroller of the Asso- 
ciation (1923-1935), was responsible 
for many of the progressive financial 
policies now in use by the Association. 
The second life membership was given 
to Gladys Branegan as a birthday gift 
from her mother. This was followed 
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Association 
members 
crowded to the 
speakers’ table 
to congratulate 
Gladys Brane- 
gan on her 
splendid work 
during the past 
two years and 
to wish Jessie 
Harris, the new 
president, suc- 
cess, On the ex- 
treme right is 
Grace MacLeod 





by an extemporaneous “Happy Birth- 
day to You” from the audience. 

Dr. Alice F. Blood, former head of 
the School of Home Economics at 
Simmons and a past president of the 
(1922, 1924), was pre- 


sented with a life membership by the 


Association 


Massachusetts Home Economics Asso 
ciation. 

This year the Borden award, 
founded 6 years ago for the purpose 
of rewarding research and stimulating 
further research, was awarded to a 
group rather than to an individual. The 
medal and check for $1000 was pre- 
sented by Mr. W. A. Wentworth to 
the North Central States Cooperative 


Nutrition Project’s five senior leaders. 


A. H. E. A. Officers 
Elected at Council Meeting 
PRESIDENT: Jessie W. Harris 
Vick-PRrESIDENTS: Lucile W. Reynolds, 
Day Monroe, Editi Nason 
‘TREASURER: Marie Dye 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE: Helen Judy 
Bond, Katharine W. Harris, Wylle B. 
McNeal, Claribel Nye 





Whether or not there will be a 
1943 A.H.E.A. convention will be de- 
cided later in the year by the Execu 
tive Board. If one is held, it will be 


in St. Louis. 
















Home Economics Section of N. E. A. Meets 


Optimism and Responsibility Keynotes of Denver Conference 


By Helen A. Burnham, Home Economics Instructor, South High School, Denver 


Special to PracricAL HoME EcoNoMIcs 


that “the American 


democratic family can take it with no 


An optimism 


quarter asked” was the keynote of the 
opening session of the Home Economics 
Section of the National Education As- 
sociation which met in Denver, Colo- 
rado, June 29 through July 2. Con- 
sidering transportation difficulties and 
restrictions, a good attendance indicated 
an interest in the activities of the sec- 
tion. Twenty-four states were repre- 
sented, 

The topic, “Some Effects of War on 
Family Life” was ably discussed by 
three speakers: William S. Bernard, 
Professor of Sociology, University of 
Colorado; LeGrand B. _ Byington, 
Senior Surgeon, U. S. Public Health 
Service; Alonzo B. May, Professor of 
Economics and Finance, University of 
Denver. A_ very 
was made by Mrs. Jean Bloom, Itiner 
ant Instructor in Family Life Educa- 
tion, Colorado State Board of Voca- 
tional Education. 

Dr. Bernard believes that the family, 
safeguarded physically and psychically, 
will emerge from this war a better 
family . . 
to fear if we 


excellent summary 


. We may become resistant 
are convinced we are 
right. ... Every member of the family 
should be trained to accept a definite 
responsibility in the event of disaster. 
. . . We are not frightened by the 
familiar or the commonplace. ... A 
free family in a free country cannot 
be blitzed. 

Dr. Byington said that many of the 
problems we are facing in this war— 
food, clothing, housing and medical and 
dental care—are not new but are 
greatly aggravated. Four types of new 
first, the 
movement of and displacement of fam- 


problems have appeared: 
ilies caused by troop encampments, by 
defense industries and by areas being 
taken over for defense; second, evacu- 
ation of families from dangerous ter- 
ritories; third, care of children when 
mothers are employed in defense in- 
dustries; and fourth, the care of aged 
and handicapped during emergencies. It 
is hoped that many of these problems 
will be solved more easily because they 
are being planned for in advance. 
Mr. May presented an interesting 
and encouraging viewpoint on the tax 
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situation. He said, “Wars are won or 
lost ten years before the actual fight- 
ing begins. Through conservation of 
machinery, supplies and human life, 
we will have what is needed for the 
protection of our homes and country. 
Taxes paid in 1930 for relief, et cetera, 
are being paid back now in the fighting 
forces all over the world.” 

In her Mrs. Bloom 
brought out that our war should be 
one of conviction rather than one of 
hate. We must be fighting for those 
things we hold precious rather than 


We are 


being faced with the physical problems 


summary, 


against something we hate. 


which come when homes are moved 
and men are called into dangerous po- 
sitions; with financial problems caused 
some and 


by increased incomes for 


greatly lowered incomes for others; 
with psychological factors of loneliness, 
fear and uncertainty. In closing she 
quoted Dr. Bernard, “A democratic 
family can take it if the members of 
the family can take it together.” 

The second keynote of the conven- 
tion was responsibility. Every speaker 
called attention to some responsibility 
that we as home economists have in the 
war effort and in the preparation for 
a lasting peace. 

In discussing problems of curriculum 
planning in wartime, Miss Alma Keys, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education, Little Rock, Arkansas, em- 
phasized the necessity for a functional 
She said that 
no importance until they become fac- 
tors’, and that until our pupils put 
into use the facts from the classroom, 


program. “facts are of 


they have not learned them. 

In a very interesting discussion Mrs. 
Sara S. Blanch, South High School, 
Denver, a high school girl and a high 
school boy attempted to show how 
youth is being affected by the war ef- 
fort and how young people can make 
a contribution to this emergency. The 
one of 


vocations. Opportunities for work with 


first problem cited was the 


good wages are tempting. Since most 
of these high school boys are too young 
to join the armed forces, should they 
go to work in the jobs left vacant by 
those who have gone? Or should they 
stay in school? Mrs. Blanch told them 


| 
| 





that growing up is the major problem 
of adolescence and that finishing their 
schooling is their best preparation for 
serving their country during the war 
and preparing for the future after the 
fight is over. 

The panel which discussed Family 
and Community Experiences in Pre- 
service Training of Teachers was led 
by Miss Maude Williamson, Teacher 
Trainer, Colorado State College. The 
consensus of the group was that new 
teachers are inclined to teach as they 
have been taught and that many of 
them are not teaching material or us- 
ing the methods that will meet the real 
needs of their pupils. College girls 
have too limited contact with the com- 
munities in which they will teach. Op- 
portunities 
part of their training, for girls to work 
in and become acquainted with these 
communities. 

Miss Susan Burson, Regional Agent, 
Home Economics Education, spoke on 
Nutrition, Rationing and War Econ- 
She interpreted terms and war 
measures which are confusing to civil- 
ians. She told of an actual happening 
in which a man wrote in to their office 
saying he would be glad to put the 
prices on the ceiling but he didn’t be- 
lieve that people would be able to read 
them as well. 
can make a real contribution by becom- 
ing informed on the purposes and 
functioning of these measures which 
directly affect homemakers. Through 
our interpretation we may help home- 
makers see that minor regulations now 
may prevent major disasters later; that 
rationing will help us share and share 
alike those products which are limited 
because of either production or trans- 
portation. These war measures are a 
part of consumer education today. 

Miss Mary Barber, who is serving 
in the War Department as advisor in 
the planning of meals for the armed 


must be provided, as a 


omy. 


We as home economists 


forces gave a very entertaining and 
instructive talk at the dinner confer- 
ence. She said that Uncle Sam is the 
Number One nutritionist, feeding two 
million men now with the possibility 
of three times that many by 1943. The 
food for these men must be good nu- 


(Concluded on page 276) 
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A.H.E.A. Welcoming Tea 
At Simmons College 
(Continued from page 259) 








Beatley headed an impressive receiving 
line. Assisting them were Dr. Elda 
Robb, director of the Simmons Col- 
lege School of Home Economics; Dr. 
Alice F. Blood, former director; Miss 
Gladys Branegan of Montana State 
College, retiring president of the As- 
sociation; Miss Jessie Harris of the 
University of Tennessee, president- 
elect; Miss Caroline Wilson, president 
of the Massachusetts Home Economics 
Association; and Association officers. 

This gracious opening to the Con- 
vention brought together friends from 
many states and the main room was 
soon filled with small chattering groups, 
served tea, coffee or punch by Simmons 
College students. 

e 

War candies were on review when 
the National Confectioners Association 
met at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, in June. Many of the 
candies were made without sugar. In 
others either cane or beet sugar was 
blended with molasses, corn syrup or 
a cane syrup. 

Although candy makers have been 
restricted to 70% of the sugar they 
used in April, 1941, sugar is not their 
chief worry. Increasing shortages of 
cocoa and cocoanut oil hit their most 
popular product—the chocolate flavored 
candies. There is also a shortage of 
almonds and filberts which are being 
replaced in candy by peanuts and 
toasted soya beans. 

* 


Processes for dehydrating meat for 
Wartime use are being perfected, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
American Meat Institute. These 
processes involve grinding, precooking 
and drying of meat at temperatures far 
below the boiling point of water. 

The dehydrated meats are approxi- 
mately 55% pure protein. ‘They are 
also natural sources of significant 
quantities of the B vitamins, iron, 
phosphorus and copper. When “re- 
constituted” by the simple addition of 
water, the meats may be made into 
meat loaves, stews, soups, patties or 
Practically any other dish made with 
ground meat. In an emergency the 
beef or pork flakes may be eaten with- 
out any preparation to supply energy 
and satisfy hunger. 
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The “Kitchen Front” in England 
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The British campaign known as the 
“Kitchen Front,” with food education 
as its base and the work of practical 
housewives as its action, began in 1940, 
and has suffered no defeats. 

When the United States began to 
send American food to England, it be- 
came apparent that the British house- 
wives must be taught to use the food 
from overseas. Consequently, a pam- 
phlet was prepared as part of the 
general Kitchen Front campaign. The 
following paragraph is from the in- 
troduction: 


“We are indebted for these new sup- 
plies to our good friends from overseas. 
They are sending us valuable food in 
compact, if rather unusual, forms. Ob- 
viously the heavy demands on our ship- 
ping reduce the space available for bulky 
types of food, and we must now be pre- 
pared to accustom ourselves to receiving 
and dealing with food which takes up 
less space in packing and storage. Four 
of these foods are dealt with in this 
pamphlet—dried milk, national wheat- 
meal bread and flour, American bacon 
and salted cod. It is hoped that all who 
have worked so hard to meet the chang- 
ing food situation in this country will 
approach the new commodities with inter- 
est and skill.” 

A sample of the type of information 
offered in this pamphlet and a favorite 
British recipe follows: 

“American bacon may be supplied as 


part or the whole of the bacon ration. It 
is a nourishing food, rather fatter and 


more salty than the bacon to which we 
are accustomed, but especially valuable 
during the winter months when extra fat 
in the diet is an advantage. The fatness 
of the bacon is a definite advantage in 
family use as the bacon dripping is useful 
for children and can be used for frying 
bread and other food and for adding 
flavour and richness to vegetable dishes. 
The bacon is at its best served very crisp, 
with plenty of vegetables, especially pota- 
toes, peas, beans or lentils. It may be 
served in the ordinary way with fried 
potatoes, bread or tomatoes for breakfast; 
grilled, fried or baked with liver or other 
similar meat; baked on top of vegetable 
hot pots or frizzled as a foundation for 
soups. The bacon dripping, of which 
there will be more than usual, can be 
used as ordinary dripping for savoury 
dishes. 

“To prepare—Wash rashers and dry 
before cooking. Soak pieces of 2 to 3 lbs. 
overnight. 

“Notes: 

“1, If the bacon is too fat for the tastes 
of the family, cut off some of the fat be- 
fore cooking and render down for future 
use. Do not let it be wasted on the plates. 

“2. Take care in adding salt to veg- 
etables or mixtures when using American 
bacon or the bacon dripping.” 

BUBBLE AND SQUEAK 
Cold potato and cabbage or any other 
leftover vegetables 
Stale National wheatmeal bread 
Bacon dripping 
Seasoning 

Method—Mix the cold vegetables with 
a little dripping and seasoning. Heat 
some bacon dripping in a frying pan. 
When hot, add the vegetable mixture and 
press down to form a cake; cook till 
heated through and nicely browned to the 
bottom. 

To vary—Pile in heaps on crisp wheat- 


meal bread fried in bacon dripping. 


* 


Eating habits are already being 
changed by the War Production Pro- 
gram, according to a recent survey con- 
ducted chiefly in defense industrial cen- 
ters by the American Dairy Associa- 
tion. The chief trends observed were: 
1. heavy breakfasts with pancakes and 
the like are replacing the toast and 
orange juice morning meal; 2. the lunch 
box is regaining its old-time popularity 
due to the lack of adequate eating fa- 
cilities in newly developed defense 
areas; 3. workers in defense plants are 
eating more because they are tending 
to work harder and for longer hours. 
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Glow in the Dark 


— in factor-es, pedestri- 
ans in trafic and teachers in the 


classroom can be made visible during 


blackouts by fluorescent-dyed clothing 
and ultra violet lighting, a satety meas 
ure demonstrated recently at the Calco 
Chemical Division of American Cyana- 
mid Company, Bound Brook, New 
Jersey. Clothing dyed with fluorescent 
colors glows in invisible ultra violet 
light—permissible in blackouts—with a 
subdued radiance bright enough to be 
seen nearby but too weak to be vis- 
ible at a distance, even in a blackout 
otherwise complete. 

This technique now suggested to give 
visibility during blackouts is success- 
fully applied to luminous carpets to 
guide patrons down the aisles of dark- 
ened theaters. Fluorescent garments 
on players have also been used to pro- 
duce weird effects in theatrical pro- 


ductions. In England direction mark- 


Be 4 


ews 


ers to air raid plants, and many other 
things that must be seen even during 


blackouts, are similarly treated. 


Illustration and excerpt courtesy of 
Rayon TeExtitE MONTHLY 


* 


The agricultural labor shortage is 
affecting the school program. The 
National Child Labor Committee re- 
ports that 28 states changed their pro- 
grams or schedules in some way during 
1941 to permit children to help in 
farm work. In some cases, schools 
opened late or closed early. In others, 
classes were suspended for a few weeks 
in the spring or fall and the time was 
made up by curtailing holidays, holding 
Saturday classes or lengthening the 
daily schedule. In 16 states absence 
for farm work was authorized—in 
several cases for city as well as rural 
children. Obviously, pupil farm labor 
practices must be determined by local 
needs which vary even within a state. 

Laws authorizing the absence of 
school children for agricultural work 
have been enacted this year in New 
York and New Jersey. The latter 
provides for a 15-day release from 
school attendance of children 14 years 
or over. A labor shortage must be 
proved, and wage standards, maximum 
hours and other specified safeguards 
guaranteed. The plan is under con- 
trol of a State Commission on Student 


Services. 


oles 


In New York, under rules prescribed 
by the Board of Regents, pupils 14 
years or over may be released from 
rural or city schools for 30 school days 
(i.e., six weeks). The bill requires 
certification by county agricultural de- 
fense committees that adult labor is 
not available. Without suggesting pro- 
cedure, the bill says that pupils must 
be in suitable physical condition and 
that local school authorities shall safe- 
guard their educational interests. 

* 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion is conducting a special survey of 
pre-school educational facilities. The 
extent, location, sponsorship and _ serv- 
ices of nursery schools and kindergar- 
tens will be summarized. Postcard 
forms for gathering this information 
are available from the U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. Please 
write for this form if you have in- 
formation which will expand the scope 
of the survey. 

* 

Americans All is the name of a two- 
reel documentary film describing the 
young people who live and work and 
play between the Straits of Magellan 
and the Rio Grande River. This 16mm. 
sound film, produced and narrated by 
Julien Bryan, is offered free for non- 
theatrical use by The Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Requests for 
this and other similar films should be 


If “save and salvage” is your motto and you want to make some 
really attractive invitations, cop this idea from the Home Ee. 
Department of the Indiana State Teachers College. Use wallpaper 
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placed far enough in advance to assure 
the availability of the film on the date 
desired. State date, place of showing 
and address to which film should be 
sent. 

* 

An extensive program of consumer 
education in merchandise conservation 
is being sponsored by The ‘Textile 
Education Bureau of New York City, 
with the cooperation of manufacturers 
in various textile and home furnish- 
ings fields. 

Projects include a series of lessons 
or lecture outlines for use by a teach- 
er or group leader. Lesson No. 1 
deals with conservation of clothing for 
the family through selection and care. 
Lesson No. 2 concerns the conserva- 
tion of home furnishings and equip- 
ment. Additional lessons will be issued 


in the near future. 
* 


VICTORY CORSAGE 





DESIGNED By bSSIE MAL LUCY 
(LUSTRATED BY WILLIAM SELLIG 


You can make this attractive and 
patriotic victory corsage in less than 
half an hour after assembling the fol- 
lowing materials: one yard of red, 
white and blue ribbon (7% inch wide) ; 
two yards of two-inch clear cellophane ; 
nine defense stamps (either 10c or 25c 
denominations); three green glazed 
leaves with their stems; one small 
bunch of yellow stamens; a small piece 
of green tissue paper. 

First you cover the defense stamps 
with cellophane and group them into 
sets of three to form petals of a 
“flower.” Place one third of the sta- 
mens in the center of each group and 
wrap a bit of tissue paper around 
Stamens and stamps to form the 
“flower.” Cover the leaves with cello- 
phane and arrange with three flowers, 
leaving one stem long. ‘Tie a neat 
ribbon bow around the long stem, just 
below the two lower leaves and form 
two ribbon loops above them. 

Wear as a shoulder corsage until 
soiled. Then place stamps in your de- 
fense book and make a new corsage. 
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Home Economics in 
Uruguay 


(Continued from page 250) 





ucts are very uncertain so at Crandon 
we resort to making our own baking 
powder. 

Uruguayan are among the best 
dressed women in the world. Imported 
patterns are expensive in Uruguay so 
the women make their own foundation 
patterns and design from them. They 
are very clever at this. Since the girls 
at Crandon come from homes where 
dressmakers are employed regularly, the 
girls have no interest or stimulus to 
make their own clothes. They are in- 
terested in buying materials and select- 
ing styles for their dresses, however, 
and usually are willing to make one 
garment just to see how it is done. 
They are also greatly interested in per- 
sonal grooming and care. 

As all school children in the Uru- 
guan public schools wear a uniform 
dress, there is no competition in dress 
in the classroom. Hence, the teach- 
ing of clothing provides an interesting 
problem. 

The management of the home is also 
very different from that in the United 
States. Rents are higher in proportion 
to income. The Southern European cus- 
toms of family living dominate the so- 
cial life. Children are welcome, greatly 
loved and frequently spoiled. Most chil- 
dren are chaperoned to school and 
girls are chaperoned closely until mar- 
riage. One or more servants are found 
in every home that can possibly afford 





Girls at Crandon Institute learn 
meal planning as well as cook- 
ery skills. This picture was tak- 


en there by a National Geo- 
graphic Society photographer 


the eight or ten dollars a month it 
takes to pay them. Servants are inefh- 
cient and, with new industries develop 
ing, are going out of the homes or de- 
manding higher wages. No one seems 
to care how inefficient the kitchen is, 
and it is not only inefficient but very 
poorly equipped. Add _ to this, little 
knowledge about cooking a variety of 
things and you find great monotony 
in the diet in many homes of Uruguay. 

But the picture is not all shadows. 
Many women are careful housekeepers, 
good cooks and excellent managers. In 
their homes you will find luxurious liv 
ing that equals that of any nation and 


of any people. 





Indispensables ? 

Face powder and lipstick top the 
list of “indispensables” checked by a 
thousand women in nine cities in the 
United States, according to a_ recent 
survey by Printers’ INK. 

This investigation showed that wo- 
men from twenty to forty would miss 
face powder, lipstick and deodorants 
more than candy, ice cream or evening 
clothes. When asked what products 
they would be most willing to do with- 
out, the same women listed liquor, 
pets and cough drops. 

In the food line women were most 
loathe to give up vegetables. More 
said they could give up canned fruit if 


necessary. 


Helpful Hints 


Attractive stools for the storage of 
hats, shoes, or sewing materials may be 
made from cheeseboxes, kegs or crates. 

Old-style bridge lamps may be made 
into indirect lighting fixtures with ease 
and with little expense. Just invert 
the socket, add a small plastic holder 


and an inexpensive defusing bowl. 
* 


One of the most common of laundry 
complaints may soon be eliminated. 
Many laundries are now marking cloth- 
ing with an invisible fluorescent ink. 
This ink cannot be seen in ordinary 
light but is easily read under a spe 


cial black light reflector. 
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Women for Defense 
By Margaret Culkin Banning 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 243 


What women did in the first World 
War, what they have been doing since 
1918 and what they can do in the im- 
mediate situation is summarized in this 
timely appraisal. 

Margaret Culkin 
and active public worker, gives in this 


Banning, writer 


book a clear-cut picture of the Ameri- 
can women who, in factories and on 
farms, in homes, laboratories and of- 
fices, are trained and can be further 
trained to help the defense effort. Mrs. 
Banning also gives a rapid survey of 
woman’s war activity in other nations. 
She concludes with a brief chapter on 
the part American women can _ play 
in making the peace after the war a 
permanent peace. 


Women in Cycles of Culture 
By Anna deKoven 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 


Price $3.50 Pp. 333. 


“Like distant peaks 
heads among the enveloping clouds of 
history and legend, the women of an- 
tiquity exemplify ‘the power, the mar- 


raising their 


tyrdom, the vengeance and the unshak- 
able will’ of women, which Guido di 
Biagi declared to be ‘at the bottom of 
every overthrow of a kingdom, or up- 
heaval of the classes, every attempted 
change of government’.” So opens this 
fascinating chronicle of woman’s power 
in world events from the time of Cleo- 
patra to the modern era. 

Each chapter, as it shows the part 
played by women in the development of 
history, gives a clear cut picture of the 
life of the period. 

This book will make good reading 
for fall and winter evenings for the 
chapters are brief, each one a story in 
itself and each one a stimulant to fur- 
ther reading. 


The National Nutrition 
By Morris Fishbein, M.D. 
Bobbs- Merrill Co., New York 
Price $1.75 Pp. 192. 


Dr. Fishbein, Editor of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 
and of Hygeia, needs no introduction 
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to home economists. In this book for 
the lay reader he defines nutrition, de- 
scribes the results of hidden hunger, 
discusses essential food materials, pre- 
sents a commonsense approach to the 
family food problems and reviews vita- 
min facts and follies. There are also 
chapters on body weight, meat eating 
vs. vegetarianism and the hygiene of 


food. 


Minerals in Nutrition 


By Zolton T. Wirtschafter 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., N. Y. C. 
Price $1.75 Pp. 175 


There have been relatively few books 
on minerals and their close association 
in nutrition. Therefore, for doctors, 
dietitians, home economists and other 
nutrition workers this book is a time- 
ly and helpful reference. 

Here the story of the minerals found 
in the body, their action, distribution 
and function, is told simply and em- 
phatically. The minerals are dis- 
cussed first as a whole and then as in- 
dividuals. A chapter is devoted to each 
element, explaining its specific value, 
how it is associated with other min- 
erals and vitamins, what occurs when 
there is a deficiency of it in the human 
diet. With each chapter is a list of 
foods that are good sources of the 
A chapter 
on water contains more practical in- 


element under discussion. 


formation than is commonly found in 

books on foods and nutrition. 

—Reviewed by LuLu G. Graves, Con- 
sulting Dietitian and Educational 
Advisor to Practical Home Eco- 
nomics 


Superior Children Through 
Modern Nutrition 
By I. Newton Hugelmass 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
Price $3.50 Pp. 332 


The sub-title of this book is “How 
to Perfect the Growth and Develop- 
ment of Your Children from Birth 
The book dis- 


cusses most of the processes and prob- 


Through Adolescence.” 


lems met in the dietary procedure of 
infants. Food elements and the place 
of each in the maintainance of health, 
together with the several methods of 









infant feeding and technique, occupy 
about two-thirds of the text. Food 
for older children, feeding behavior, 
and sample menus for normal children 
make up the remaining subject matter. 
Tabulations of mineral and vitamin 
content of foods, special diets and 
menus are interspersed throughout the 
book. 

There is surprisingly little informa- 
tion to help the mother in the selec- 
tion, care and cooking of food materials 
and to explain the significant part these 
processes play in the nutritive value of 


food when it is eaten. —L. G. G. 


Strange Malady 


By Warren T. Vaughan, M.D. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York 
Price $3.00. Pp. 268. 


From the subtitle of this book we 
learn that the strange malady is al- 
lergy, and from the text we learn why 
it is strange. 

Allergies which cause asthma, hay 
fever and hives have been familiar to 
us for some time but numerous other 
ailments are not so readily traced to 
an allergy. Specific substances termed 
allergens ¢ause the reaction known as 
sensitization. There is scarcely a food 
which may not be an allergen to a sen- 
sitized individual. The multiplicity of 
these agents and the diversity of symp- 
toms makes the problem confusing yet 
the author tells us that the study of 
allergies is one of the most fascinating 
in medical science. He continues by 
explaining what is fact and what is 
not yet known on the subject, empha- 
sizing the difficulty of fitting informa- 
tion to the “crazy pattern of the al- 
lergic picture.” 

Dr. Vaughan believes that our in- 
creasingly artificial mode of living has 
something to do with allergy causa- 
tion, i.e., air conditioned homes, the 
predominance of preserved foods in the 
diet, the loss of essential elements by 
cooking. 

The book offers an easy, pleasant 
way of getting this information—lively 
pictographs, excellent portraits and an 
agreeable writing style. It is second 
in the American Association for Ad- 
vancement of Science Series of non- 


technical books on science. —L. G. G. 
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All Kellogg Cereals 
meet the requirements of the 


U.S. Official Nutrition Food Rules 


a * a 


As recommended by the Food and Nutrition Board, every 
Kellogg Cereal is made of WHOLE GRAIN, or is restored to 
WHOLE GRAIN LEVELS OF VITAMIN B; (Thiamin), Niacin and Iron 


AY the manufacturer of cereals preferred and — may also be used in scores of recipes which 

eatenby millions of Americanseveryday,the — require no heating. A card addressed to the 

Kellogg Company recognizes the part its prod- | Home Economics Department, Battle Creek, 

ucts will play in the National Nutrition Program. Michigan, will bring you a selection of such 
The Nutrition Division, Office of Defense recipes for your use. 


Health and Welfare Services, has defined cereals 
as included in the Official Food Rules as whole 
grain products, or products restored to original 
whole grain levels of Thiamin, Niacin and Iron. 

Every cereal made by Kellogg’s meets these 
requirements as follows: 


WHOLE GRAIN VALUES 
(Thiamin, Niacin and Iron) 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 


Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 


Kellogg’s Pep | | Koll 
Kellogg’s All-Bran B CGGS 
Kellogg’s 40% Bran Flakes ie C F R IK A L S 
He -f 


MADE FROM WHOLE GRAIN l 
3 " a suppty 
Kellogg’s Shredded Wheat 


lg’ Shed Whe WHOLE GRAIN 





Kellogg’s Krumbles 


natural or restored 


VALUES | 


4 
as recommended by the | 


U.S. NUTRITION FOOD RULES ct 


Copr. 1942 by Kellogg Company 


In addition to supplying whole grain nutrients, 
Kellogg Cereals encourage greater consump- 
tion of milk and fruit; help to save sugar because 
they are pre-sweetened; and help to save time 
and fuel because they require no cooking. They 
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Building a Democratic 
Teacher Training Program 


(Continued from page 251) 





should exemplify the techniques and 
standards expected or needed in the 
homes and schools of the state. 

2. Knowing what to teach and 
when to teach are as important as 
knowing how to teach. 

3. Home projects are the outcome 
of good teaching based on real prob- 
lems of the individual or the home. 

4. Home visiting is necessary for 
the finding of real problems, for help- 
ing with individual problems and _ in 
evaluating progress. 

5. Student activities become teacher 
responsibilities. 


6. Changing conditions call for re- 


construction of standards and vaiues. 

7. Education which is functional 
must be adapted to the particular 
group. 

8. One learns more quickly through 
doing. 

9. The best evaluation of teaching 
is based on pupil growth exemplified in 
behavior. 

10. The best teaching materials are 
real life-size objects which the pupils 
have or may attain. 

11. The selection of methods should 
be based on needs, interests and abili- 
ties of the individual or group; on the 
teacher; and on the solution pertinent 


to the problem. 


Planning Together 


Planning is as essential to the suc- 
cess of teaching as it is to any other 


business or profession. The success- 
fully planned program emerges as the 


Moonlight on the 
MISSISSIPPI... 


Sy ae 





FUN IN ST. LOUIS 


Moonlight Dancing on 
the Mississippi — Stream- 
lined steamboat offers 
nightly excursions! 


Broadway Hits Under the 
Stars—St.Louis’ Municipal 
Opera is world-famous! 


Major League Baseball 
Daily—Two major league 
teams ... Double-headers 
weekends! 


World’s Most Amusing 
Zoo—More than a zoo... 
it’s a three-ring circus! 








COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


Step Up Wartime 
Energy with a 
St. Louis Vacation 






Tue harder you work, the more you need 
fun. And here’s where to find it...in col- 
orful, hospitable St. Louis, crossroads of 
American business and vacation trails! 


Hotel Lennox Will Help Plan Your Visit 
We'll show you what to see and do, supply 
maps, arrange tickets—or, if business brings 
you, our Business Information Bureau is 
at your service. 

At Hotel Lennox the city is at your door- 
step. You'll enjoy nationally famous food 
and drink, solid comfort in our cheerful, 
noise-proof rooms...each with bath, radio, ice 
water and guest-controlled air-conditioning. 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.75 or 
less, single; $5.00 or less, double 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET! Dropacardto William 


Victor, Manager, 899 Washington Blvd., for free 
illustrated booklet on St. Louis. 


—i 


apes. 


dor WSENNOX 42” 


NEAR TO FORT LEONARD WOOD, JEFFERSON BARRACKS, SCOTT FIELD 
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result of many people working together 
and is more functional when each mem- 
ber of the group shares in the plan- 
ning. The program should be based on 
the needs, interests and abilities of 
boys and girls, men and women, since 
each of these participates in family- 
living. 

In order to base the planning on real 
problems and to give opportunities for 
their solution, the following groups 
joined in building the program: high 
school pupils and parents in three se- 
lected teaching center communities, col- 
lege juniors and seniors, supervisory 
teachers, the home economics college 
staff, and the state department of home 
economics and agricultural education. 

The student teaching centers, the 
other schools in the state, the indi- 
vidual homes of the pupils and the col- 
lege department were the background 
for planning. 
completion of the plans involved indi- 
vidual work, committee work, group 


The organization and 


and panel discussion, written and oral 
reports and evaluation of progress. 


Working Together 


One learns a little through hearing, 
more through seeing, and much more 
through doing. For this reason, the 
program was planned to include va- 
ried activities for the students and the 
teachers. These were carried out in 
many communities during different sea- 
sons and years. Some of the activities 
of the methods classes, of summer 
work, of helping a twelve-month home 
economics teacher and of student teach- 


ing are listed below: 


1. Visited in the homes of both 
college students and high school pupils. 

(The teacher trainers visited in the 
homes of college students. The stu- 
dent teacher with the supervisory 
teacher visited the high school girls, 
boys and adults.) 

2. Collected material and made a 
community map. 

3. Worked with community can- 
neries. 

4. Helped with the organization of 
Junior Homemakers Association. 

5. Visited one-room, two-room and 
cottage home economics departments. 

6. Planned and carried to comple- 
tion a project while home in the sum- 
mer. 

7. Helped twelve-months home eco- 
nomics teachers in the canneries, with 
Junior Homemakers Clubs and with 
home projects. 

8. Observed and helped with classes 
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for out-of-school youths and for adults. 

9. Conducted class discussions with 
representatives of different agencies 
helping farm people, such as Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, Farm 
Credit, Farm Security, Rural Electri- 


fication Association and National Youth | 


Administration. 

10. Made a study of the state to 
find out leading products, industries, 
economic conditions, educational and 
recreational facilities. 

11. Prepared an exhibit showing 
conditions, industries and products of 
the different sections of the state. 

12. Planned and made a hot bed, a 
cold frame and a garden, in cooperation 
with the local agricultural teacher. 

13. Made small equipment that was 
used in the homemaking department 
and in the home. 

14. Helped the individual pupil and 
parent with various problems in the 
home. 

15. Assisted college home economics 
instructors with classes. (When va- 
rious methods of teaching were studied, 
each student found a problem to be 
solved, gave a demonstration, con- 
ducted a laboratory group or led a 
discussion. ) 

16. Made actual materials used in 
teaching. 

17. Secured, evaluated, filed and 
used teaching materials such as_bul- 
letins, charts, maps, books and life-size 
objects. 

18. Planned and held joint week- 
end camps with college home economics 
and agricultural students. (This was 
planned as an introduction to the co- 
operative state program of agricultural 
and home economics teachers. ) 

19. Invited parents to lead discus- 
sion groups on community and home 
problems. 

20. Held conferences with State 
Home Economics and Agricultural Su- 
pervisors and discussed problems found 
in various parts of the state. 

21. Provided opportunity for the 
student teacher to go to the training 
centers with the supervisory teacher a 
few days before the opening of school 
in order to become acquainted with the 
community. 

There are many problems yet to be 
solved, some of which have not even 
been discussed. However, reports from 
the state and district supervisors, itin- 
erant teacher trainer and teachers 
throughout the state show that definite 
progress has been made in improving 
the teaching of homemaking in the 
schools of South Carolina. 
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Because adequately nourishing lunch boxes 
are more important than ever before, this col- 
lection of tested recipes has been assembled to 
assist in showing how well-balanced meals that 
“carry well” can be prepared and packed so 
they will be tempting to the appetite, most 
wholesome and nourishing and, at the same 
time, be low in cost. 

In these recipes, Irradiated Pet Milk is a 
most important ingredient. By its use more o. 
the valuable substances of whole milk and. 
vitamin D can be included in the food. And 
the food costs less because Irradiated Pet Milk 
costs less generally than ordinary milk, much 
less than cream. 





1447g Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 


MERICAN 1 


MEDICAL . | 

ey, I teach (subjects) __ in 
Name Address 
City State 





Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 


Please send me, free of charge, a copy of “Victory Lunch Boxes” 


school (grade 


( Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Home Economics Teacher: 
Be sure to write us for our NEW 

1942-43 Home Economics Cata- 

logue! You will find help on every 


page: 


New Home Economics MOVIES 
New Home Economics BOOKS 
New Home Economics APRONS 
New Home Economics PLAYS 
New Home Economics SONGS 
New Fashion OPERETTAS 

New ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 
New PROGRAM MATERIAL 


NOTICE: NO ADVANCE IN PRICES 





ALSO: We guarantee your order 
will be filled POSITIVELY the 
same day it is received at this 
office. No matter how far you are 
from Kansas City you can receive 
prompt service from our company. 


Order Our New Catalogue Today! 


New Horizons 


(Continued from page 256) 


Campaigning for Better 
Eating Habits 
(Continued from page 258) 





Later on, at school, a comparison 
of the prices of canned fish with simi- 
lar fresh fish at the market developed 
into a study of canned goods. We used 





cans we had on hand, as well as the 
American Can Company’s sample set, 
to find out which are the most com- 
| monly used sizes and why canned food 
'should be purchased according to the 
| size of the family. It was easy then 
‘for the class to see why the smaller 
can sizes are being discontinued “for 


the duration”. 


After that we turned our attention 
to the contents of the cans. The girls 
brought to class labels taken from 
canned foods used at home. We com- 
pared these and found some _ labels 
which told nothing beyond the name of 
the product, the brand and the net 
weight. Other labels gave added infor- 
mation which was really valuable. But 
we decided that the printing on some 








What vocational opportuni- 
ties are there for home | 
economists? | 
Find the answer in | 
e | 
Creative Careers. 
in Home Economics | 
by Hazel T. Craig | 

Price 25c per copy 
10 copies or more—20c each 


Practical Home Economics | 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City | 





15c WELL SPENT 


. . . for the De Luxe Carnation Cook 
Book! 96 pages; menus and recipes; 16 
superb color photographs. Send stamps 
or cash. Carnation Co., Dept. 703, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 








FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring young 
American designers, gives teachers in the 
shortest reading time, the highlights of 
fashion. Subscription one year $1.00. 
Sample copy 30c. Write for special student group 
rate, Edited by Ethel Traphagen, Dir. of The Trap- 


lof the labels was “just talk”. We used 


a set of A&P Tea Company labels 
along with our study of other labels. 
Thus we were able to see how this 
company grades its canned foods. Dif- 
ferent brand names are used to corre- 


spond to the letters A, B and C which 


are also on the label. Other informa- 
tion included the qualifications neces- 
sary for food to rate as one of these 


A&P brands. 


“Do not get the can that has nothing 
to say about the product. Always get the 
can size best suited to your family. In- 
stead of buying two small cans and pay- 
ing more you can get the same amount 
in a bigger can and it will be less expen- 
sive.” 

“When we studied how to buy canned 
goods, I learned the sizes of cans, for 
instance #1, 2, 214, 3 cans and #10 for 
cafeterias. I also learned to compare 
prices and learned to read the labels 
before I bought because some don’t have 
any guarantee or contents of the can. 
Others tell the contents, ingredients and 
have a guarantee. 

“Some companies have grade C_ prod- 
ucts and call them by a different name. 
A&P’s 


grade C is Iona. You should buy grade 


A&P’s grade A is Ann Page. 


C if you want it for soup or something 
like that. But if you are having a party 





hagen School of Fashion, where special Intensive Sum- 
mer Courses are given for Teachers. Write to | 


FASHION DIGEST 


808 Seventh Avenue (52nd St.) New York City 
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and want something fancy, you should 
buy grade A.” 





min A for Better Eyesight.” 

Egg week came at Easter time, so 
helped put 
across the food value of this important 
Splendid 
poultry and fish 


decorative Easter eggs 
source of iron and protein. 
commercial meat, 
charts made a fine display and helped 
tell the story of body-building and re- 
pair foods. Charts showing the effect 
of food on the growth of rats drew an 
extra large crowd, and pupils are still 
talking about them. 

The morale Vitamin B was _ intro- 
duced with the meat exhibit and con- 
tinued into the bread and cereal week. 
This gave a fine opportunity to show 
proper lunches for defense workers 
with emphasis on the value of whole 
grain cereals, the use of vegetables, hot 
foods, dried fruits and peanut butter 
in noon lunches. At this point our 
daily home room food bulletin stressed 
the importance of better eating habits 
for civilians as a victory measure. 


A score card, called a yardstick, was 
devised and everyone was asked to sub- 
mit a day’s menu for the nutrition 
classes to score. In addition, we scored 
the diets of our principal, vice-prin- 
cipals and favorite teachers. These 
were placed on exhibit in the showcase. 

A nutrition play featuring victory 
lunches for defense workers was sub- 
mitted to the drama class which was 
enthusiastic about putting it on in an 
assembly for all students as a share 
in the drive for better eating habits. 
After the play, suggestions came from 
students and teachers alike for a Vic- 
tory Lunch in the school cafeteria. We 
accepted the challenge, and now the 
girls and teachers of foods are plan- 
ning a variety of plate lunches for the 
With each plate, a_ red, 
white and blue ribbon is presented as 


cafeteria. 


a badge of victory. 

During the four weeks of this cam- 
paign for better eating, the nutrition 
classes were not only exhibiting to 
others what they learned, but they 
gained so much information themselves 
that when the Red Cross test was 
given, thirty-seven out of fifty-two girls 
who took the test, received A’s and B's 
and were awarded Red Cross Nutrition 
Certificates at a school assembly. 
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Coming 
The September 
School-Opening Issue 


with Listing Service and Coupon Book 


for subscribers only 


DON'T delay your subscription to Practical 
Home Economics a single day. If you do, 


you may miss a great School-Opening issue, es- | 


pecially tied in with our war effort. 


This year, there will be very few extra copies | 


to take care of late stragglers. When this small lot 
is gone, no more copies will be available at 
any price. 


You can’t buy the September School-Opening | 


issue of Practical Home Economics separately. 


The only way you can get your ‘copy is to be on | 


our regular subscription list. To use the Listing 
Service you must have your individual copy of the 
September issue. If you “wait until later” you 
may be too late to have this issue included in your 
subscription. 


Time-saving — idea-creating — the September 
Listings have lightened work for thousands of 
Home Economics teachers. Don’t miss this great 
compilation of teaching aids. Don’t neglect this 
valuable teaching tool. 


If you are not now a subscriber or your sub- 
scription expires with this issue send your order 


NOW. The coupon below makes it easy for you | 


to do this. 


Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Enter or renew my subscription to Practical Home Economics for 
the term checked. | enclose remittance. 


( ) 2 years, $3.00 ( ) 1 year, $2.00 
od a ee ee ee er rg er Se 
LG)! Si a i eon ee ee ee mene Mere mi ers eae 
SY oan UE ALU Re ATU Stree Salat, See aera SHS es coe 
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and a free set of 
colored bird cards. 








W., not a batch of golden brown baking 
soda biscuits for dinner tonight? They're 
the sure-fire cure when the family’s appetite 
tends to lag. 

But be sure to make them the right way— 
with Arm & Hammer, or Cow Brand, Baking 
Soda and sour milk.* No short cuts will give 
the lightness, the soft crumb and the deli- 
cate flavor that the leavening action of 
Baking Soda and sour milk assures. This 
leavening was the whole secret of grand- 
mother's success with this old American 
favorite. Here's a tested soda biscuit recipe 
for you to try, 


SODA BISCUITS 


Measure 2 cups sifted flour, add 1/2 teaspoon 
Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
and 1/ teaspoon salt, and sift again. Cut in 
4 tablespoons shortening. Add enough 
*sour milk or buttermilk to make a stiff 
dough, about 34 cup. Turn onto floured 
board and knead. Roll 1/2 inch thick. Cut 
with biscuit cutter. Bake in hot oven 
(478° F.) 12 minutes. 





* NOTE: If sour milk is not available, 
add to 3% cup of sweet milk one table- 
spoon of vinegar (preferably white vine- 
gar as it makes a whiter biscuit), or one 
tablespoon of lemon juice. Mix well, and 
use in place of sour milk. 











CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 






ARM & HAMM 
or COW BRAND” 
BAKING SODA 


BICARBONA Lt Se e) = SODA 
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ATTENTION—TEACHERS 





























































Is your laboratory equipped with 


GOOD TEACHING AIDS? 


During the summer every 


Do 


best illustrative material available. 


you know your market? See what 
we have! 
& 


A TEXTILE EXHIBIT of 100 fabrics 

A HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO of 20 sheets 
A SPLENDID BABY for child care classes 
COLOR ANALYSIS—blondes-brunettes 
MAGIC COLOR CHART—for color harmonies 
100 COLORED PAPERS for color harmonies 
PERSONALITY CHART—a personalysis 

60 MINIATURE FOLIOS for costume design 
LAY FIGURES with nine figure variations 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming makeup 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming hairdo 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming hat lines 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming neck lines 
ILLUSTRATIONS modifying figure proportions 
LABORATORY UNIFORMS in a wide selection 


See for yourself our 
NEW TEACHING AIDS! 


Order Our Catalog Today 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 











RICH IN 
B VITAMINS 
PROTEINS 
MINERALS 


(Copper, iron, 
Phosphorus) 


Eat Meat 


It Helps You Keep Fit 
AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 

















GET ALL OF 
WHOLE WHEAT’S ENERGY 


NABISCO 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
ntensive Summer, Fall & Winter Courses 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Laycut, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Fashion Writing, Interior Decoration, Textile Design, 
Window arias. Regents Credits. Day Evening. 
ree Placement. Send for Cir. 23. 
TRAPHAGEN” 1680 Broadway (52d Street) New York 
EEA AAA, ET ATTA 
FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Sponsoring Young American Designers, 
Sample copy on request, 10c, 












teacher | 
should build up her laboratory with the | 





Home Economics— 


As You Like It 


(Continued from page 257) 





MEAL 


Plan a 


PLANNING AND Foop PREPARATION 


week’s low-cost, war- 
time menus for an imagin- 
ary family similar to own 25 points 


Prepare efficiently one of the 


meals planned above and 
serve it in class to a squad 
of four girls 25 points 


Experiment with an unfamil- 


iar or altered recipe and 
serve a small portion to 
each class member 15 points 


Change a recipe for some spe- 
and 
20 points 


cial purpose, try out 


serve product 
CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION 
Make a 


dress 


summer afternoon 
(10 
own design and pattern are 


made ) 50 


points extra if 
points 
Pass a test on the use of sew- 
ing 
(any four) 20 


machine attachments 
points 
Construction of any other gar- 
basis of 


ment (rated on 


work involved) 
Work 


Present either an oral or writ- 


SPECIAL 


ten report of a library book 
dealing with some phase of 


homemaking 15 points 
Present an oral report on a 
home economics subject 


(such as magazine article 


read or food industry vis- 
ited ) 10 points 
Write a fifteen-minute radio 


script suitable for presenta- 
tion as one of our home ec 
broadcasts 25 points 
WO and a half weeks were al- 
lotted to this unit of 
As You Like It”. During that time, 
the girls earned an 120 
points each, with the highest score 170 
reserved for 
special reports and class demonstration. 


“Home Ec— 
average of 


points. Mondays were 
It was then that the class assembled to 
exchange ideas and allow some of its 
members a little desired public speak- 
ing experience. Most of the class peri- 
ods, which were ninety minutes each, 
ended with an afternoon snack. 

My greatest fear had been that a 
unit of this type would be difficult for 
the teacher to handle. I found, 
surprise, that it was unusually easy. It 


seemed almost to run itself. 


to my 


Five extra 
points were offered to any girl who 
would teach some special activity to 





This 


“assistant teacher’ 


other class members. benefited 
both the 


At the same time, it kept the class moy- 


and me. 


ing faster. Other teachers soon became 
interested in our work and supplied us 
with orange crates for cupboards and 
electrical cords to repair. 

With so many different activities be- 
ing carried on around them, the girls 
learned from what others were doing 
as well as from their own projects. 
They this type of 
work a challenge and worked ahead 
largely by themselves. Consequently, I 
feel that this unit was a fitting climax 


found integrated 


to our senior homemaking course. 





Home Economics Section 


of N.E.A. Meets 
(Continued from page 270) 





tritionally, appetizing and within the 
Nation allowance. The cost per man 
year 


fifty-five 


per day a ago was forty-two 


cents, is now cents per day 
per man. 
Recent 


ration 


experiments have provided 


containers which are grease 


proof, moisture proof and gas proof. 
rations are prepared that will 
rang- 
below zero to 


Some 
keep perfectly in temperatures 
ing from forty degrees 
one hundred and forty degrees above. 
Dehydrating foods has saved much 
storage space as well as improved the 
keeping quality. “Twenty-seven million 
pounds of potatoes may be dehydated 
to three million pounds which saves 
500,000 cubic feet capacity of storage 
space. 

Miss Barber had samples of various 
types of rations which she opened and 
exhibited. One type which would serve 
for three meals of a day, contained veal 
loaf, four 


biscuits of enriched flour with added 


pork sausage, lunch meat, 


vitamins, four biscuits of the graham 


cracker type, soluble coffee, lemon 
juice crystals, bouillon, a fruit bar, a 
stick of gum and two cigarettes. This 


day’s ration weighed two pounds and 
was packed compactly as three sepa- 
rate meals. 

Following the annual business meet- 
ing, presided over by Clara Lee Cone, 
President of the Department, announce- 
ment was made of the selection of new 
officers: Amanda Ebersole, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia; Trezs- 
State Supervisor of 
Little 


President, 


urer, Alma Keyes, 
Home _ Economics 


Rock, Arkansas. 


Education, 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMI\'S 


























about 


Facts of Interest to Home Economists 


RAYON STOCKINGS 


You KNOw how beautiful and serviceable rayon fabrics 
have become as the result of years of research. Now the 
same study and improvement is going into rayon hosiery. 


The yarn originally intended for hosiery is needed in 
the war effort. So, the skilled technicians of the American 
Viscose Corporation are devoted to perfecting the avail- 
able yarn for use in hosiery. The future looks bright! 


Work is going on to determine the relation between 
yarn twist and tensile strength, resilience, dullness, and 
sheerness; methods of improving wear by proper styling 
of welt, heel, foot and toe reinforcements; selection of 
the best available types of rayon yarns; and variations 
in operating technique to improve appearance and 


durability. 


Meanwhile many rayon stockings are proving satis- 
factory. An understanding of the nature of rayon yarn 
and the proper method of care for your hosiery will add 
much to your wearing pleasure. 





EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
SALES OFFICES: 350 Fifth Ave., New York City; Providence, R. I.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


We suggest you remove this page and use it as a supplement 
to our leaflet on fabric identification which you will receive by 
filling out the blank in the coupon section of this magazine. 


“opr. 1942—Americar Viscose Corp, *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SEPTEMBER, 1942 





HOW TO GET 


THE 


MOST FROM 


RAYON STOCKINGS 








Also see Listing No. 78 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 


Buy THEM WIsELY—Check foot 
and length measurements in re- 
lation to your own individual 
requirements. Proper size is ex- 
tremely important in securing 
satisfactory wear. 


Pur THEM On CAREFULLY— 
Like all stockings of this type, 
they should be handled with care. 
Avoid runs, do not catch or snag 
them. 


WasH AFTER WEARING—Rayon 
stockings, like all others, will give 
better service if washed as soon 
as possible after wearing. Use 
lukewarm water and mild soap- 


suds. 


WasH CAREFULLY— Rayon has 
less strength when wet or damp. 
It recovers its strength when dry. 


Don’t RuB THEM—Squeeze the 
lukewarm soapsuds through the 
stockings. Rinse well in luke- 
warm water. Do not twist or 
wring, but squeeze out water. Hang 
on smooth rod to dry, away from 
direct heat and sunlight. Never 
use clothespins. 


Dry THOROUGHLY — Rayon 
stockings should never be worn 
until thoroughly dry. After you 
have washed your stockings we 
suggest that you do not wear 
them the following day. 
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